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Our business is with 
men who have the 
looking-ahead habit 


These men may to-day be looking 
for the next hole on the golf course, 
or the next turn on their auto tour, 
but the question of future business 
is never far away or long forgotten. 


We have been trained tolook ahead, 
and we should appreciate a chance 
to compare notes with the man who 
realizes that he needs more busi- 
ness and intends to find a way. 
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“Farmers of this coun- 
try were being paid more 
by 17.5 per cent for their 
products on July 10, this 
year, than they received 
last year at this time, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of 
Statistics, Department of 
Agriculture.” — F rom 


Printers’ Ink, July 18, 
1912. 
Comment is needless. After 


the way farm product prices 
have steadily increased for ten 
years the figures are stagger- 
ing. If put out by any 
‘authority than the U. S. Gov- 
ernment you would be justified 
in seeking confirmation before 
accepting them. 


less 


Consider the effect of such 
constant increases on the 
farmer. <A “rising” income is 


‘ 


the greatest ‘spending im- 
pulse” in the world. 

No matter how much money 
a man makes he “tightens up” 
when the income is “less than 
last year.” But a steady in- 
crease inspires confidences and 
creates desires—and supplies 
the meahs of satisfying them. 

Just now the farmer is the 
most responsive of prospects. 
That is one great reason for 
advertising good merchandise 
in Standard Farm Papers. 

But there are others equally 


Staggering Figures 





Standard 


Fari 
Papers are the only concentra- 
tive mediums covering a given 
state, section or class. 


compelling. 


And 


papers 


the only concentrativ 
reaching the country 
and small city trade. 

And the only sectional me 
diums not arbitrarily divided, 


but reaching given sections be 
cause of the selective power of 
their editorial matter. 

for 


Ask us 
points. 


data on these 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
are Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 


Farm Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Papers Indiana Farmer 


Home and Farm, Louisville 
of Town and Country Journal, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Known The Farmer, St, Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
Value he Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives, 


41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 


ENTERED:AS SECOND-CLass MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post-oFFIcE, J UNE 29, 1893 


Vou. LXXX_ 


WRITING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS FOR A LIVING 


. HUMAN-INTEREST STORY OF HOW 
ONE ADVERTISING MANAGER “‘ AR- 
RIVED”—COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNT 
OF THE DIFFICULTIES AND REWARDS 
OF THE ADVERTISING BUSINESS— 
WRITING ADVERTISEMENTS CON- 
TRASTED WITH SOLICITING—POINT- 
ERS FOR THE YOUNG MAN OR 
WOMAN WHO IS THINKING OF 
TAKING UP ADVERTISING AS A 
LIFE-WORK 


{EpitorraL Nore:—Every man who 
has attained some prominence in the 
advertising world is a target for the 
questions of young people of both sexes, 
who want to know how to get into the 
advertising business and what the prob- 
able reward will be. This article 
ought to make the answering of such 
queries easier. Printers’ INK counts 
itself fortunate in being able to se- 
cure this pertectly frank account of 
the personal experiences of one of the 
leading advertising of the 
country.] 


managers 


If you expect a depressing ac- 
count of a thorny path you will be 
disappointed ; if you seek a record 
of such brilliant achievements as 
to make the average man turn 
green with envy you will not find 
it here; and if you hope for cor- 
roboration of the advertising 
views so generally expressed in 
business circles you must seek 
elsewhere. This is only a plain 
narrative of an intimate nature; it 
bears almost no resemblance to the 
ideal presentation of the case. I 
have tried to set down the facts 
without exaggeration or embel- 
lishment save only to change 
names and localities. 

Last summer, up in the North- 
woods, I was interrupted in my 
fishing by a request to call upon 
a farmer’s wife in regard to her 
daughter’s proposed business ca- 
reer, I walked up the long, hot 


road, finally arrived at an unkempt 
little farmhouse, 


and _ presently 
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found myself being appealed to 
for advice and sympathy. The 
twenty - year-old daughter was 
studying Advertising by  corre- 
spondence. Could she achieve a 
Success? Could she make a Liv- 
ing? I spent the afternoon trying 
to drive home a few practical 
hints. But as I walked back to 
my camp I asked myself the same 
question they had asked me, Could 
she make a Living? With brains, 
Yes—but writing advertising is a 
personal thing and one must play 
Solitaire a long time to get the 
game if one of the cards be miss- 
ing. 

Later in the season I chanced to 
play golf with a professor of 
Greek. In jesting with him about 
the care some colleges took not to 
teach anything useful to a mer- 
chant, to my surprise he rejoined 
that his college was now giving 
a very. fine course in advertising. 
He added that so much interest 
was taken in the subject that next 
year the course would be much 
broadened. And in conclusion he 
said that if he could possibly make 
time he intended to take the 
course himself. 

There are six great classes of 
advertising men. The ambitions 
and personal aims of each class 
are different. Each class calls for 
a distinct personality: 

1. ADVERTISERS, 


These are the big and little 
princes of the business world. Not 
to know that Mr. Smith is the 
Mr. Smith of Smith’s Shoes is to 
confess one’s own almost invin- 
cible ignorance. 

2. ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

These are brokers for newspa- 
per and magazine space. 

3. ADVERTISING MANAGERS, 

These are the countless workers 
in the commercial field. In every 
wide-awake business establishment 
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there is some one person who at- 
tends to the advertising and who 
answers to this title. 


4. ADVERTISING SELLERS, 

These are the newspaper and 
magazine proprietors and their 
employees, who sell space which 
they own. 


5. ADVERTISING SOLICITORS. 
These are the salesmen. They 
work either for the Sellers or for 
the Agents. 
6. ADVERTISING Copy WRITERS. 
These are the highly trained 
specialists who work for the 
Agents and who can write cleverly 
upon almost any topic under the 
shining heavens. 


I belong to Class 3, and in this 
frank story it must be understood 
that I am talking from the stand- 
point of that sort of an advertis- 
ing man. 


Something over fifteen years 


ago, emboldened by success as a 
director of an amateur dramatic 
club, I formed designs upon an 
editorial position. I conceived that 


in time my shoulders might broad- 
en out sufficiently to wear the 
mantle of Horace Greeley., But 
somehow the newspaper upon 
which I went to work presently 
found it more to their advantage 
to have me meet the local busi- 
ness men than to print my ideas 
upon the tariff. I was stronger 
on verbs than adjectives. I did 
special newspaper work, wrote 
miles of commercial reviews and 
finally became a sort of adjuster 
when the newspaper locked horns 
with one of its advertising pa- 
trons. We had one especially dif- 
ficult account. It was a big firm, 
long established, but very much a 
law unto itself. Messrs. A. B. & 
C. were proprietors in fact as well 
as name, and their wholesale es- 
tablishment was even larger than 
their retail store. They changed 
advertising managers there about 
every six months. One morning 
I went to see the managing part- 
ner, Mr. A., to explain a contract 
made by our newspaper with their 
advertising manager two terms 
back. Mr. A. listened for a mo- 
ment, then interrupted: 


“What are they paying you at 
the newspaper ?” 

“Thirty-five dollars a week—I’m 
a cub,” 

“Go back and tell Mr. i 
want you for our Advertising Man 
at forty dollars. Report for work 
to-morrow morning.” 

I went back and had an earnest 
talk with my employer. I was for 
refusing, but he wouldn’t hear of 
it. A. B. & C. were among his 
largest advertisers. Finally he 
went over to see Mr. A. In an 
hour he returned and with a 
knowing smile nodded, “You bet- 
ter try it. Always a job waiting 
for you here, however.” So the 
next morning I went to work as 
advertising manager for Messrs. 
A., B. & C. And what I didn’t 
know about the work was equaled 
only by what I didn’t know about 
the goods. 

The “emporium” of Messrs. 
A., B. & C. had always impressed 
me as a maelstrom. I had consid- 
ered their advertising man as re- 
lated in his pursuits to the hero 
of Victor Hugo’s “Toilers of the 
Sea,” the chap that wrestled with 
the giant devil-fish. A more un- 
likely place for me to spend my 
waking hours I could not con- 
ceive. Just here I may as well 
confess that I was engaged to be 
married—that my wife-to-be and 
I had agreed that we ought not to 
marry on less than $40 a week— 
and here came to us, if not an 
angel from heaven at least a Mes- 
senger from Mars, who offered 
me that precise sum. Moreover 
my fiancée was the daughter of a 
newspaper man and her mother’s 
platform, of course, read: “Marry 
a man who works in the daytime.” 
So I took the proffered job and 
we planned our wedding for the 
first day of June, of the coming 
summer. 

I was fortunate in my wife’s 
inborn trait of “wanting-to-know.” 
She it was who suggested that I 
find why big men, small men, fat 
men, lean men, smart men, stupid 
men had all failed in my new posi- 
tion—why it was that nearly a 
dozen advertising managers had 
graced the executive chair in A, 
B. & C.’s within a brief five years. 
Two things seemed clear to me, 
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Big Facts 


August 1, 1912 





|. THE DAILY TRIBUNE’S circulation in 
Chicago is greater than the combined circulation of 
all the other morning papers in the same territory, 


2. THE SUNDAY TRIBUNPE’S circulation in 
Chicago is greater than the combined circulation of 
all the other Sunday papers in the same territory. 


3. THE TRIBUNE guarantees that no adver- 
tiser enjoys any rate or condition not covered by its 
public rate card. 


4. In the first seven months of 1912 THE 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed 21,758.69 columns 
of paid advertising. THE TRIBUNE does not 
accept objectionable advertising, whether _ Fake 
Financial, Medical, Loan Shark or any other kind. 





5. This tremendous volume of clean advertising 
printed in THE TRIBUNE is 58% greater than 
the total amount of advertising printed by the next 
Chicago Morning Paper for the same period, even 
though this Paper accepts everything that THE 
TRIBUNE rejects. The Tribune’s excess for the 
month of July, 1912, is 68%. 


6. No other metropolitan Newspaper in the 
United States enjoys such complete supremacy in 
the section where it is published as does THE 
TRIBUNE in Chicago. 


The Chicago Tribune 
The World’s | Greatest I Newspaper 


Eastern Office: 1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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that I should be expected to per- 
form impossibilities and that the 
key to the situation remained yet 
to be discovered by mortal man. 

The office assigned me was a 
small square on the balcony pro- 
jecting around the wall of the 
third floor. It was lighted and 
ventilated only by the upper half 
of a window, for the building was 
an old-fashioned one. The desk 
was in plain view of everyone on 
the third floor, the sole attempt at 
privacy being a handrail which 
embraced the desk, my chair, a 
chair for a caller, and the waste- 
basket. The stairs leading up to 
this perch were of the pattern usu- 
ally found upon sailing vessels. 
By the end of the first week I 
found myself in a feverish condi- 
tion. Any system my predeces- 
sors might have had they had 
taken with them. Everything was 
confusion. I spent my time hunt- 
ing for department managers or in 
stumbling up and down my lad- 
der-like stairs with newspaper 
proofs. The foul, hot air of my 
eerie automatically produced a 
gorgeous headache by 10 a. m. 


Of all the stenographers I have 
ever dictated correspondence to, 
the girl who assisted me those 
first few days must ever remain in 


a class by herself. She thought 
in a foreign tongue and she wrote 
in a jargon that looked like Eng- 
lish but wasn’t. Her spelling was 
intensely original. She drew the 
queenly salary of $7.50 a week. 
Something had to be done. I had 
seen but little of Mr. A., he was 
a very busy man, here, there, 
everywhere ;—now in the retail, 
now in the wholesale and again at 
the factory. To my delicate hints 
that I couldn’t do as good work 
under such conditions he made 
one stereotyped reply: “See Mr. 
B.” I well remember my first in- 
terview with that gentleman. I 
found him busily engaged with 
foreign buyers, so I called him out 
of his office and said: 

“I want a new office—a better 
place to work—and a crackerjack 
stenographer.” 

Mr. B. looked at me for a mo- 
ment, then he said: 7 

“And who are you?” 


“I’m the new advertising m 
ager.” 

Mr. B. glared at me.and I « 
see the enormity of my req: 
was of the ingrowing variety. 
opened his mouth several tim 
moistened his lips, and then blu 
ed out: : 

“Tmpossible !” 

Then he turned on his heel ; 
re-entered his office. 

I stood very still for a mon 
or two. Then I went up to 
crow’s nest. and told my amat ur 
stenographer to go to the cashier 
and get her money—or transfer io 
another department, as I sho iid 
not need her further. This dove, 
I gathered up my work and moved 
to a table on one of the top floors 
Here all was bright and pleasait, 
an absence of confusion and no 
and here an abundance of good air 
circulated through the room. | 
‘phoned the typewriter people io 
send me over the best $15-a-weck 
stenographer they had on their 
waiting list. I finished my day's 
work in peace. That night | 
dreamed that I was already back 
at the newspaper office. The next 
morning as I was admiring the 
final layout of our Sunday spread 
I found both Mr. A. and Mr. B. at 
my elbow. . = 

“What are you doing here? 
asked Mr. A. 

“T’yve moved up here,” I said 
“And I’ve got an expert stenog- 
rapher.” 

“What did I tell you?” demand- 
ed Mr. B. angrily. 

“You said ‘Impossible.’ But as 
it was also ‘Impossible’ for me 
to work under the other condi- 
tions, I moved.” 

Mr. A. stepped hastily over to 
the window and I thought I heard 
a chuckle. Mr. B. drew himself 
up majestically: en 

“Don’t let it occur again!” Then 
as he began to walk away he add- 
ed: “I'll send the house carpenter 
up. Tell him what you want! 

Those were happy days, those 
first days. I had no_ business 
guide to help me in the endless 
complications that arose daily, al- 
most hourly. But my wife put in 
the clearest form what should be 
the acid-test of my conduct. “Act 
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A prominent author and publisher wrote 
to us under date of June 26th, and from 
his letter we quote as follows: 


“Tet me congratulate you upon the high 
standard set by the METROPOLITAN 
in your July number. It is a notable 
achievement in magazine making.” 


“Tn the Colgate advertisement on your 
back cover (also in the advertisement of 
the Principe Gales Cigars) the begin- 
ning of real Art in Advertising is set 
forth. There is a beauty and depth of 
color in those pages that make them with- 
out doubt the most notable advertising 
pages since the first introduction of color 
effects.” 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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as if it were your own business.” 
I followed this principle to the 
best of my ability, with the result 
that I was in hot water, yes, more 
than that, in an active fight for my 
official life, about all the time, One 
of the first struggles took place 
promptly after I had gotten my 
comfortable new office in order. 
A certain publication came in to 
have its contract for advertising 
renewed—a matter of $4,000 for 
the coming year. -»These people 
had been more than friendly to 
me. They had published a story 
of the remarkable personality of 
A., B. & C.’s new advertising man- 
ager. The grand Mogul of this pub- 
lication had invited me to dine at 
his club (I declined) ; and I was 
requested to use a certain box at 
the theatre as “though it were my 
own.” Messrs. A., B. & C. had 
no objection to the renewal of this 
contract—in fact, it had always 
gone through without comment. 
I refused to sign the contract. The 
Mogul made veiled threats, I 
stood firm. The leading men 
called repeatedly until I refused to 
talk further. Next day I was 
summoned before Messrs. A. and 
B. They told me briefly that I 
was accused by this publication of 
being discourteous; of doing busi- 
ness only with my _ personal 
friends; of being down on people 
of certain nationalities and so on. 
When Mr. A. finished I attempted 
no defense. I said, “If you want 
to throw $4,000 away on _ that 
worthless paper, go ahead—it’s 
your money. But I absolutely will 
not sign that contract.” Then I 
walked out of the room. At the 
end of the month certain extras 
came to my attention on one sup- 
ply firm’s bills. Again I refused 
to O.K. Mr. A. again sent for 
me. He said, “Do you want us 
to be sued for $400?” Again I 
replied, “Do as you please with 
your own money. When a supply 
firm makes a bid here, I'll not 
O.K. a bill that is so much higher 
as to be plain highway robbery.” 
Mr. A. did pay that bill, but he 
forbade that man to enter the 
store again. So it went. I know 
I was often wrong, often unduly 
suspicious, for nine out of ten 
concerns we dealt with were of 





the most honorable type. But how 
the fellows who had been getting 
easy money from the house did 
fight! The worst of all was one 
blackmailing paper, in connection 
with our wholesale. Its editor ran 
a notice, on and off for three 
years, to the effect that a “much- 
needed change was about to take 
place in A., B. & C’s advertising 
department.” 

In the writing of copy my 
greatest help was what is known 
to-day as a “cannery”; that is a 
list of overworked words and 
phrases that should be taboo. At 
the risk, in fact the certainty, of 
criticism, we tried to say os 
things in a new way. All suc 
standbys as “We beg to eens” 
and “See these wonderful bar- 
gains,” were on this prohibited 
list. This made the work harder, 
but our advertisements were at 
least different from the _ stereo- 
typed thing. 

We subscribed for the New 
York Herald, the Chicago Tribune 
and one or two other papers and 
read the advertisements of our 
competitors as attentively as our 
own. We put in operation a sys- 
tem of information and O.K.’s 
by department managers that had 
the effect of making everybody 
take a share of the responsibility. 
We fixed a plan by which each 
bill was O.K.’d by several persons 
before it could be paid. All these 
things made trouble, but the trou- 
ble was in the right place, when 
plans were being perfected and 
before money was paid out. After 
a thing was done, under this sys- 
tem, no one could reasonably find 
fault, for everyone concerned had 
approved the work. Once Mr. A. 

said to me, “If General George 
W ashington asked you to save the 
flag. do you know what you would 
say?” I shook my head. “You'd 
say, ‘Put it in writing. and ‘mark 
your initials on the order.’ 

All this may seem trivial, per- 
haps it is trivial, but far more able 
men than I were losing their 
positions constantly, and seldom 
through inability as advertising 
writers, but because of some “un- 
fortunate misunderstanding.” The 
advertising manager gets his ma- 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Advertisers desiring to reach 
known buyers by mail will specify 
The Vickery & Hill List and The 


American Woman. 



















The present substantial popularity of 
these papers among mail-order adver- 
tisers is the result of years of consistent 
sales-pulling power. 


- Year in and year out, Summer and 
Winter months, these papers reach 
mail order buying families in the small 
towns and country communities who 
have enriched hundreds of advertisers. 


No matter whether large or small 
space is used The Vickery & Hill List 
and The American Woman deliver re- 
sults which count. 


It is time now to begin an acquaint- 
ance with the readers of these papers 
that an increased Fall and Winter 
volume may result. 





Advertising forms close on the 10th 
of month preceding month of issue. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


30 N. Dearborn Street Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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GETTING MINIMUM CARD 
RATES 


HOW A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
RATE CARDS MAY SAVE THE AD- 
VERTISER OFTEN THE SALARY OF 
HIS ADVERTISING MANAGER — 
HOW EXPERIMENTAL SMALL ADS 
MAY BE SELF-SUPPORTING AD- 
JUNCTS TO CAMPAIGN — TAKING 
ADVANTAGE OF COMBINATION 
OFFERS IS MARK OF _ SKILFUL 
BUYER OF SPACE 


By Grafton B. Perkins, 
Advertising Manager of the Resinol 
Chemical Co., Baltimore. 

Many advertisers running na- 
tional newspaper campaigns are 
throwing away thousands of dol- 
lars per year because they will 
not, or do not, adjust their plans 
so as to secure from each paper 
its lowest card rate. 

Too many, deciding on a cam- 
paign to consist of a certain 
space and a given number of in- 
sertions, send out that copy to a 
list of papers and are content if 
each paper bills them at its rate 
governing: the business so ar- 
ranged. If every paper had a flat 
rate, this method would be cap- 
ital. But such an ideal state is 
far away. 

Let us suppose that the manu- 
facturer of Martin’s Matches has 
planned a year’s campaign which 
will average thirteen inches per 
week in a large list of newspa- 
pers. In the great majority of 
papers this order would in it- 
self secure the minimum rate for 
foreign business. They either are 
flat rate papers or offer their 
lowest rate for 500 inches or 
even less. 

But let us look beyond this. 
Let us examine our rate cards 
before placing the order. Here 
is a large group of cards which, 
while quoting a just rate for the 
business as it stands, have a 
lower rate for 156 insertions per 
annum, or for every other day 
insertions or still less for daily 
insertion. The minimum space 


which will secure this favorable 
price varies from five lines to 
two inches, usually it is one inch 
or two 


inches. Therefore, to 


take advantage of the minini:1) 
rate in this class we must us: a 
‘rate maker” of the required 


RATE MAKERS AS SCOUTS 


In a great many cases tii: se 
rate makers will involve a slic iit 
addition to the appropriation «or 
a given paper, but obviously te 
verage rate per line will ix 
greatly lowered and if the rite 
makers be prepared with tl, 
they can be made very effective 
and self-supporting adjuncts to 
the campaign, bringing out points 
which space or expediency ex- 
cludes from the major copy or re- 
inforcing the lessons told in the 
larger space. That coli simall 
advertisements are well worth 
the money spent on them is at- 
tested by the successful adver- 
tisers who use such small fry al- 
most exclusively. 

Besides, in my own expericiice, 
I have known these little adver- 
tisements, used with experimental 
copy, to prove many interesting 
facts and even to open up points 
of appeal the value, of which had 
never been dreamed of. 

Yet that is not all. Often the 
rate governing this class of ad- 
vertising is so much lower that 
the rate makers can be run at no 
cost or at a marked saving in the 
total expenditure. I recall a cam- 
paign not very different from 
that of our matches, in which 
over a thousand dollars per year 
was saved in Chicago alone by 
adopting rate makers. 

Another class of paper is that 
in which the minimum rate is for 
an open space contract, but for a 
larger space than, for example, 
the Martin’s match campaign 
calls for—usually 10,000 lines or 
at most 1,000 inches. Evidently 
the easiest way to reach this class 
is to bring up our total by a few 


extra insertions of regular copy. 


The match campaign, calling for 
9,464 lines, would need only 536 
lines extra to bring it from the 
5,000 line class into the 10,000 
line. I know of a case in which 
such a course enabled the adver- 
tiser to use twenty inches extra 
space (worth $70 net) in a large 
Philadelphia paper and still ef- 
fect a saving of $34 over what his 
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If It’s True 
Repeat It— 


“Mr. Frothingham, what are we going 
to put in Printers’ Ink this week about 
Everybody’s Magazine?” 


“T think we'll draw attention to the indi- 
viduality, fearlessness and strength of the 
magazine. Its vital and vigorous editorial 
policy. Its——” 


“But we’ve said all that before.” 


“What does that matter? It’s true isn’t it? 
If a thing’s true, repeat it and repeat it. More 
and more advertisers are wanting to know 
about the kind of people who read magazines, 
and we’re in the fortunate position of being 
able to say—‘Read Everybody’s! Then you'll 
know the quality of our circulation.’ No 
namby-pamby citizen could read Everybody’s, 
and we’re glad of it.” 


verybodys 


‘azine 


W. R. Emery, Pest Dat? 


Western Mer. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. Advertising Manager 


New York 
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original space alone would have 
cost. 

In another paper this same ad- 
vertiser found that the rate for 
1,000 inches was so much lower 
than what his copy was earning 
that by using nearly a page and 
$ half excess space he could save 
6! 

Then comes another and very 
interesting class which embraces 
a good proportion of the impor- 
tant New England dailies outside 
of Boston. These papers quote 
a fair or even low price on open 
space contracts of from 5,000 to 
10,000 lines, but if a fixed and 
definite space is used every day, 
a rate sometimes only half as 
high is offered. This remarkable 
state of affairs is designed for the 
benefit of local advertisers who 
keep a_ standing or seldom 
changed card in the paper, but if 
a foreign advertiser will provide 
plates or matrices of his copy, he 
can take full advantage of it, 
And it is surprising how well a 
copy man can, if he will exert 
himself, adjust his campaign to, 
fit a fixed space of three, four 
or five inches to run daily, while 
by doing so in these papers much 
money can be saved or increased 
total space and great frequency 
of impression be gained for the 
same expenditure. I should say 
most emphatically that no one 
should attempt to plan a year’s 
campaign in New England with- 
out considering this factor, and 
there are numbers of papers with 
a similar “inch per year” rate 
scattered in other parts of the 
country. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF COMBINATIONS 


Then it is easy to overlook the 
combination rates offered for a 
group of papers in adjacent cities 
or for a morning and an evening 
paper published by the same peo- 
ple. For example, in one West- 
ern group, the third member can 
be taken at practically no addi- 
tion to the cost of using the 
other two separately, while it is 
just as important in its own ter- 
ritory as its bigger brothers in 
theirs. Again, in a big Eastern 
jobbing center, an advertiser was 
using, heavily but irregularly, the 


leading morning paper, the pub- 
lishers of which also control an 
evening paper of but little less 

importance. By adapting his 
campaign to three insertions per 
week and giving the same cop; 
on the same day to both papers, 
he was able to add the evening 
paper to his list at a yearly cost 
of but $110, which amounted to 
the ridiculous rate of $.0045 per 
inch per thousand circulation in 
the new paper. 

And so it goes. Scores of pa- 
pers fall into classes too small to 
mention. Of other scores, each 
is in a class by itself, through 
some slight difference in its card; 
but in every case, if an adver- 
tiser is alert and stands ready to 
cut his suit according to the 
cloth, he can save. Individually 
the economies are small, but one 
advertising manager saved the 
amount of his year’s salary—and 
more—by introducing just such 
methods into the first revision of 
contracts after he took charge of 
the account. As that campaign 
is on a permanent footing, this 
becomes an annual saving, so 
that he costs his principal nothing 
as long as he may stay. Anda 
free advertising manager is an 
item worth considering. 

Think it over when you plan 
your next campaign. 


+ 0+ 
THAT BURLESQUE-SHOW COPY 


L. Bampercer & Co. 
Newark, N. J., July 29, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Every time my eye has run across a 
“Zira’”’ cigarette ad. "lok that has been 
almost daily) I have wanted to take my 
typewriter in hand and ask Printers’ 
InK to please drop a hint that might 
stop this waste of good advertising 
money. Your article in last week’s issue 
of the advertising journal expresses my 
sentiments to a “T.’’ I am one of those 
advertising men who “bite” at every 
new advertised article that comes along 
—for the sake of the advertising, I pre- 
sume. And though I have bought doz 
“ens of ‘savetieal brands of both cig- 
arettes and smoking tobaccos, I couldn't 
stomach those chorus-girl-tipped ‘“‘Ziras.”’ 
For nry part I’ll stick to the gold bands 
or roll ’em myself. 

That article was full of meat—not 
burlesque chicken, and I enjoyed it im- 
mensely. 


Epw. B. HovskAat. 
i 


The Perth Amboy, N. J., Evening 
News has become a member of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. 
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They All Have Fun—in BoyHomes 


The mission of youth is to keep the world young. There never 
was a boy-home yet that lacked enthusiasm. Every boy is a peren- 
nially new thing to his parents. They see things with his eyes— 
meet the world as he meets it. 

That is why boy magazines should carry advertising for the 
parents. 

The same sales talk means more when read from the boy point 
of view. And that is the viewpoint it gets when read in a boy 
magazine. The parent is not buying merchandise, he is buying 
pleasure, happiness and satisfaction for the boy. And to him the 
boy is the most important thing on earth. 

Win the boy and you will win the home. 

If you have a boy of your own, you know this already. If you 
haven’t a boy, talk with the neighbor who has. He’li tell you. 


The American Boy 


goes into 200,000 boy homes. And they’re good, solid, substantial 
homes, at that. Homes that can afford to buy anything in reason 
that is a boy benefit. 


Two hundred thousand boys whose average age is 15!4—all 
this sales energy should be back of your goods. 


The Sprague Publishing Company 


J. COTNER, JR., Secretary - Treasurer, Detroit, Mich. 
H. M. PORTER, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
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One year ago the American Sunday Mag- 
azine was a vision. Today it is physica! 
reality. One year ago most advertisers 
said, “It may be what you predict.” 
Today, “It is everything you said it would 
be and more.” 

























One year ago nine national advertisers 
believed our “prophecy” and contracted for 
space in the first issue in October. Today, 
renewal orders are in hand from these nine, 
and for the advertising of more than twenty 
other of the largest manufacturers in the 
country. 





One year ago one of the most substantial, 
but one of the most conservative advertising 
agencies, had booked total orders for the 
first issue to the amount of $360.00. 


Today we hold that agency’s orders for 
; our October issues to the amount of 
$8,625.00, and final closing date is a month 

away. : 





One year ago we were somewhat worried 
because national advertisers seemed not to 
realize the bigness of the American Sun- 
day Magazine, then about to be. 


Today that worry has been dissipated by 
a patronage amounting to $400,000 within 
the year. 





Fi 
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One year ago we believed our readers 
would be satisfied with a once-a-month pub- 
lication. ‘Today we are responding to an 
insistent demand, and will issue the maga- 
zine twice a month beginning in October. 


One year ago we believed the Sunday 
Magazines were necessary to national ad- 
vertisers and offered them the most direct 
and most economical approach to 6,000,000 
American homes. ‘Today our belief is 
greater and stronger and more satisfying 
because of the demonstrations of the year 
past. 


Some advertisers have not been so careful 
in their analysis of the American Sunday 
Magazine as we have desired. To these we 
briefly present one year’s history, together 
with the suggestion that we have compre- 
hensive, conclusive data to prove the 
American Sunday Magazine all and more 
than we have claimed it to be. 


Forms close for October 6th _ issue, 
August 25th. For October 20th issue, 
forms close September 7th. 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


New York Office Chicago Office 
23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 


W. H. JOHNSON, Advertising Manager 
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The culmination of the many im- 
provements which have been under 
way in Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine wil! be seen in its magnificent 
October issue, entitled 




















Ghe 
ACHIEVEMENT 


NUMBER 




















Advertising in this splendid issue 
is limited to 150 pages, balancing an 
equal amount of reading matter. 
Space is being rapidly taken, and 
will be over-engaged. Orders should 
be placed NOV. 














Good Housexeeping 
agazine 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Pub- Advertising rate 
lication in any Field. $2 per line. 
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WHAT REAL MANAGEMENT 
OF ADVERTISING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS MEANS 


\N ILLUSTRATION OUT OF THE EX- 
PERIENCE OF A MANUFACTURER 
WHOSE REPUTATION IS WORLD- 
WIDE—REGARDS ADVERTISING AS 
PART OF SALES MANAGEMENT — 
MANY APPROPRIATIONS PLACED 
ACCORDING TO PERSONAL PREJU- 
DICE—WHERE RE-PARCELING OF 
EXPENDITURE ACCORDING TO OB- 
VIOUS SALES CONDITIONS HAS IN- 
CREASED DEMAND—IS THERE AN 
EASY ROAD TO POSITION OF ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER? 


By Lanster. 


[EprrorraL Note:—The writer of this 
plain-spoken article, in order that he 
may express his convictions with the 
— treedom, desires to remain 

nonymous. But his experience renders 
i m a competent commentator on adver- 
tising and sales conditions. Now adver- 
tising manager of a well-known house, 
he began his apprenticeship as travel- 
ing salesman, and later for several 
years helped develop the policies of per- 
haps the most successful concern of its 
kind in the world.] 

The president and founder of 
one of our greatest manufacturing 
concerns which has been a pio- 
neer in national advertising and 
direct-to-the-retail-trade distribu- 
tion has this maxim posted in his 
office and factory: “Management 
is more essential to business suc- 
cess than capital or labor, for 
management can create capital 
and capital can employ labor.” 

Beginning humbly in a new in- 
dustry about thirty years ago, 
without capital or influential 
friends, and handicapped by a frail 
physique, this man’s product is 
known to-day all over the civ- 
ilized world, and his sales and 
advertising organization is the ad- 
miration and despair of the com- 
petitors that have followed. He 
will tell you that the chief secret 
of his unusual success is “man- 
agement,” especially sales man- 
agement, which, to his mind, in- 
cludes. advertising management. 
However, his ideas of advertising 
management are somewhat at va- 
riance with those of a good many 
“authorities” who have had the 


spending of millions in national 
advertising during the past dec- 
ade. This master-manager has 
never advertised in any field until 
after he has covered the territory 
carefully in advance with trained 
salesmen and secured satisfactory 
distribution. 

He has always furnished com- 
plete advance proofs of his ad- 
vertising to his salesmen and dis- 
tributors—with notations of peri- 
odicals, or other mediums, dates, 
circulation, etc. 

Just before launching his copy 
he concentrates the work of his 
sales force in securing attractive 
window-, shelf-, counter- and 
other store-displays of his line, 
where it will do the most good. 

True, there is nothing very ex- 
ceptional about his methods thus 
far, in the light of modern adver- 
tising practice, but it must be re- 
membered that he did these things 
right from the beginning. 

He did not have or need a lot 
of data, more or less undigested, 
concerning other advertisers’ suc- 
cesses or failures to guide him. 
In fact, when he began to adver- 
tise, no such data existed in the 
form now available for the guid- 
ance of advertisers. He thought 
all these things out for himself 
in form applicable to the particu- 
lar needs of his business. 


“ RESERVE” WORK FOR LAG- 
GING STORES 


But there is another feature to 
his advertising management which 
is still somewhat in advance of al- 
leged modern advertising practice, 
in many lines, at least. He has 
his salesmen keep close tabs on all 
dealers’ stocks of his goods, and 
if they “hang fire” in any store 
his advertising department imme- 
diately gets busy with special 
work for that store. Each case 
is handled according to its merits 
and importance. Sometimes a 
store demonsiration to consumers 
is conducted, but usually a list of 
selected names and addresses of 
prospective customers in the 
neighborhood of the store is se- 
cured from the dealer, and this 
list is circularized attractively with 
suggestions to call at that partic- 
ular store for the goods. Often 
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fifty or one hundred personal 
signed letters are written the most 
influential families residing near 
the store. These letters are so 
worded as to inspire interest and 
make the recipients feel compli- 
mented by such special attention. 

As may be imagined, this policy 
rarely results in “sore-head” deal- 
ers, failures, and lost selling mo- 
tion. This man is convinced that 
it is good business to insure his 
dealers against failure with his 
line and make his guarantee good, 
for he figures that after he has 
spent money to get the goods into 
the retailer’s hands, and more 


money to advertise them to con- 
sumers, he cannot afford not to 
insure the success of each indi- 
vidual dealer by whatever special 
attention his special case may re- 
“advertising 


quire. He calls this 
management.” 

How many national advertising 
managers go so far into the real 
merchandising problems of their 
houses? The writer has discussed 
the question with a number, and 
it’s usually “too much trouble” to 
be responsible in the advertising 
department for the success of 
each individual dealer; “It’s 
doubtful whether it would pay”; 
“We have no equipment for such 
extensive follow-up work” ; “Can’t 
get. the sales-force to co-operate” ; 
“Not necessary,” etc., etc. 

Time was when any sort of 
good general publicity on a good 
line brought satisfactory results, 
because there were so few doing 
it. But the plain fact—now com- 
ing to be appreciated—is that «it 
takes more than merely good pub- 
licity to get paying results now- 
adays; it requires real advertis- 
ing and sales management, which 
has to do with more than me- 
diums, circulations, copy, tones, 
art effects, or the comparative 
merits of street cars, newspapers 
and magazines. 

Several of those who pay the 
bills don’t hesitate to say that 
there has been too much “adver- 
tising expertness” and too little 
down-to-earth, plain, everyday 
common sense business shrewd- 
ness in the expenditure of some 
large advertising appropriations 
lately. 


One incident is related of a cer- 
tain concern, spending about $200, 
000 per annum for periodical ad- 
vertising, that suddenly discovere: 
that nearly all of it was goin 
into high-class magazines wit!) 
ninety per cent circulation in th. 
North Atlantic and Middle West 
ern states, whereas more thin 
forty per cent of this firm’s distri 
bution was in the South. 

Furthermore, that this ten px 
cent circulation which went int: 
the South was largely duplicated 
owing to some peculiar condition 
an average of between two 
three of the list going to the sanx 
families. 
PERSONAL FANCIES IN 
APPROPRIATIONS 

This list had been made up ): 
conference with advertising agents 
at aclub. It represented only the 
individual preference of the ad- 
vertising manager and the indi- 
vidual interest of the agency. The 
advertising manager in this case 
was related to the owner of the 
business, else there would proba- 
bly have been a change in this 
department, as there was in the 
agency with which the business 
was placed. It was claimed by 
the advertising manager that he 
accepted the recommendation of 
the agency in the matter of list. 
Thus he evaded his responsib‘lity 
and crawled out of a rather smal! 
hole by placing the blame where 
it only partially belonged. A 
change to good local home news- 
papers in the South for thirty per 
cent of this appropriation result- 
ed in a fifty per cent increase in 
Southern business within a year, 
with no loss in the already well- 
developed magazine territory. 

Another instance within the 
writer’s knowledge was an old, 
well-established concern doing a 
large business in its local field, 
but making very little headway 
outside. This concern had been 
for several years acting upon the 
advice of its advertising agency in 
placing its entire appropriation 
with a few strong home-city 
newspapers, covering a large field, 
it is true, but without much pull- 
ing power outside of the local 
home territory. The outside sales- 
men had, therefore, had very lit- 
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Purely Selfish 
Of Course © 


We say—and we mean it—that we will wittingly 
accept no advertisement detrimental to our readers. 
+ Our interpretation of this is very strict. 
Frequently we decline to take copy to which our 
readers probably would not object, but which in the 
long run would injure their interests more or less. 
Therefore, it is sometimes said that we seem to be 
careless ot the interests of the advertiser. 
We admit that the interests of the advertiser— 
in such a case—are secondary. 
We do care a great deal about the interests 
of all advertisers, taken as a whole, and guard ther 


most jealously. 

To keep the confidence of its readers, and to se- 
cure the same confidence for its advertisers, is the 
objective of every publication. Anything one ad- 
vertiser does to lessen that confidence is harmful to 
all other advertisers. 

The confidence of readers is the most valuable 
asset. Lose this even in a degree, and the publi- 
cation becomes a trailer instead of a leader. We 
cannot bring to mind any firm that advertises with 
us out of fealty or charity. 

Only so long as we protect our readers, only so 
long do we protect our advertisers. And ourselves. 

This is merely good business, from the ten-year 
rather than the one-year point of view. 

Take it by and large, isn’t this the real reason 
why reputable manufacturers buy space in our 
publications? 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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tle advertising support and were 
finding it difficult to maintain 
sales as expected against stiff 
competition backed by local ad- 
vertising. In fact, these far-away 
salesmen did not even receive 
proofs of the advertising being 
done, and had no definite knowl- 
edge of its extent. An advertis- 
ing manager taking charge di- 
vided the appropriation, using half 
of it to extend the zone of adver- 
tising into the outside territories, 
thereby assisting better distribu- 
tion and increasing the country 
sales largely. 

By careful selection and adjust- 
ment he managed to maintain a 
good home-field showing with the 
other half of his appropriation, 
and the sales were maintained 
there without any loss to offset 
the large gains outside. This was 
not done, however, without co- 
operation with the sales-force and 
organizing their work. 

It will be required of the fu- 
ture. advertising manager that he 
shall know first of all how to sell 
goods to consumers, then to deal- 
ers, and finally how to organize 
his work with relation to getting 
the best co-operation from the 
selling force—not overlooking the 
important link of effective dealer 
co-operation. 


THE HARD GRIND THAT MAKES AN 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A callow youth recently came to 
the writer for advice with a view 
to getting into the advertising 
business. He had taken a corre- 
spondence school course, and had 
called on about all the leading ad- 
vertising agencies and department 
stores in New York without find- 
ing an “opening.” It seemed that 
his business training and experi- 
ence were #?/, but he wanted to 
begin as an advertising man, and 
he was anxious to know how the 
writer got his start. He was en- 
lightened. 

“First, managed to complete the 
‘Literary Course’ of a small col- 
lege on funds earned by teaching 
backwoods schools, selling sub- 
scription books, and teas and cof- 
fees from house to house under 
the now old but then new pre- 
mium plan. Spent first year after 


graduation as traveling salesman 
for large wholesale house in the 
same line selling the grocer, 
trade. Next took up life insur- 
ance (for which we seemed too 
young at that time), and then 
newspaper work at space rates, 
subject to acceptance, through 
which got into war correspond- 
ence work by enlisting as a regu- 
lar soldier in the late unpleasant- 
ness with Spain. 

“Upon release from the Army, 
secured a civil service Govern- 
ment berth, which was retained a 
year and given up'to get the for- 
eign representation of a leading 
American publisher. Was three 
years in this line, traveling around 
the world incidentally. 

“Returning to United States 
again started in as salesman, this 
time for a prominent food spe- 
cialty manufacturer, recommended 
as having the most progressive 
trade sales organization in the 


country. 

“Worked up to head salesman 
(one year), assistant sales man- 
ager (three years), 
general 


assistant to 
sales and advertising 
manager (three years) — seven 
years with this one concern, a 
leading national advertiser in its 
line, making a total of fifteen 
years’ varied business experience 
before undertaking present re- 
sponsibility as advertising man- 
ager, and now just beginning to 
know something definite about 
how to manage advertising.” 

The young man listened and 
then intimated that, without de- 
siring to reflect on the writer’s 
intelligence, he was sure he could 
arrive sooner and by a shorter 
route, if he could only find the 
right man or business to “give 
him a show”’—if he could only 
“get a chance.” He knew several 
young men holding down respon- 
sible advertising jobs after only a 
short time out of school. 

Perhaps he is right, for pure 
unadulterated nerve, in spending 
another’s money, seems to pass 
current in some quarters yet for 
a good many old-fashioned busi- 
ness training essentials in the 
“advertising game.” Advertising 
game is the right name for it 
under such conditions. 
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Do You Sell To The 
Coal Mining Field? 


If so, you must do business with the operator, 
mine manager, superintendent, or mining engineer, 
for they are the men who do the buying, or recom- 
mend what is to be bought, for the coal mines. 


And it is this group of officials of America’s coal 
mines who make up the subscription list of 





HE five quality 
circulation —en- 
gineering weeklies of 
the Hill Publishing 
Co. are: 
The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 


Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 


culation 10,000. 
Engineering News 
(1874) 

The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19,000, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 


Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000, 


Power (1 880) 

Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 29,500. 

2 Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Ccke Manufacture. 
Circulation 8,250, 











COAL AGE 


Therefore, the one surest, cheapest, 
most inevitable way to put your sales- 
story before the men who must buy or 
specify your product is to print it in 
Coal Age—the paper those men are 
reading. 


And to show you what they think of 
Coal Age—and what they say about it 
— have a little booklet called “He 

aid.” 


We'll send it to you with our compli- 
ments. Say where. 


Put Your Advertising 


_ Proposition Up To Us 


Let the Make-It-Pay Department of Coal 
Age study into your selling proposition and 
put up a campaign to you. No charge for 
this service—will you use it? Drop a line 
to start things now. 








© 


HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


505 Pearl Street, New York 
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Every Advertiser 


Pays Two Prices 
For His Publicity 


Does He Get What He Pays For? 


The ideal of every big advertiser is inp 


hammer reiteration where he has distribution— 


plus market-building publicity where he lacks 
distribution. 


The beginning of the local selling plan is local 
advertising in the papers where your dealers are. 
The completion of this selling plan is reinforcement 


of this local advertising by your national publicity. 


When you yoke these two campaigns together you 
get success. When you don’t yoke them together you 


get failure. 


Sometimes the waste is fifty per cent., sometimes 
more. There are cases where it is only ten per cent., 
or even five. But, granting that a man is willing to 
pay for-a little waste, unless he knows what he buys, and 


where it is, he cannot measure his certain losses. 
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The Associated 

Sunday Magazines 
Reinforce, Back Up, and 
Link Together. 


Their local papers give you circulation where 
you have or want distribution, in twelve big 
centers (and 13,766 smaller centers). 


The same people who see your national publicity, 
see your newspaper ads; and at the same time you are 
opening other markets in other cities, where it will pay 
you to go in the future. 


Bear This in Mind 


When you go after publicity, you have to buy 
national advertising, and you have to buy local advertising. 
The “way you have always done” may have got results 
in spite of heavy waste. 

Modern business science cuts waste to a minimum. 
Our way does, and it multiplies profits. 

If you haven't been getting what you paid for, write 
to us today. If we can help you, we shall be glad to do so. 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 

by ‘and as part of the Sunday editions of the 
Chicago Record-Herald New-York Tribune Rocky Mountain News 
St. Louis Republic Boston Post Buffalo Courier 
Philadelphia Press Washington Star Detroit News-Tribune 
Pittsburgh Post Minneapolis Journal Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York Record-Herald Building, Chicago 
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PUTTING THE “PAY- 


STREAK” IN TRADE- 
PAPER WORK 


THE “INSIDE” POLICIES THAT HAVE 
CAUSED A PROFITABLE RELATION 
BETWEEN ONE MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALERS—SUBSTITUTING SIN- 
CERE HELP FOR PERFUNCTORY CO- 
OPERATION—ABUNDANT EVIDENCE 
IN THIS CAMPAIGN THAT THE 
DEALER WILL LOYALLY DO HIS 
SHARE IF THE MANUFACTURER 
PROVES HIMSELF 


By A. B. Warner, 
Of White, Wile & Warner (Rings), 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PrinTerS’ INK asks us how we 
have made our trade journal ad- 
vertising help us in our sales 
work. 

Our trade journal advertising 
has helped us because we have 
had a story to tell the retailer, 
and we believed that it was nec- 
essary to use the trade papers in 
helping us tell this story to the 
retail jeweler. 

We used large space — princi- 
pally double 
spreads; we did 
not hesitate to 
spend money in ap- 
propriate _ illustra- 
tions; and then we 
were not afraid to 
fill that space with 
sufficient matter to 
tell the jeweler our 
story completely. 

We spared no 
pains to tell the 
jeweler all about 
our rings, all about 
our advertising, — m.0i 
and told him in de- 
tail just what we 
were doing and just 


EIFS 
A Ten-Thousand Della Advertising Man 


them. And, further, each one of 
our salesmen tells us that no mat- 
ter where he goes, whether in the 
big store or the little store, the 
jeweler knows White, Wile & 
Warner and knows their propo- 
sition. 

Only recently the buyers in two 
of the largest jewelry stores in the 
country told our representative 
that our trade-paper work was of 
a nature that they could not help 
but notice. 

This is an unusual incident, for 
one of the buyers to whom we re- 
fer represents one of the largest 
jewelry stores in the country, and 
he is not inclined to pay much at- 
tention to trade-paper or any oth- 
er kind of advertising. 

This comment proves beyond a 
doubt that the right kind of trade- 
paper advertising does pay. 

Of course, trade-paper advertis- 
ing is only a small part of the 
advertising campaign we are con- 
ducting. The principal thing is to 
cement our relations with the re- 
tailer so that he and we are 
friendly. Co-operation, of course 
has been the most difficult thing 
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entirely (8 the benefit of the pong who sell W. W. W, 
the retailer in increamng hls 


At the Service 


Of All W.W.W. Jewelers Absolutely Free 


Jewelers who buy W.W.W. Rings get not only “ gee age gr neal 
advertising 





service worth. hundreds of 


Works For You 
ss rota, cannot aflerd te have ln your ome 
ability 


what we were go- 
ing to do for him. 
The consequence is 
that the advertis- 
ing we have done 
in the trade jour- 
nals has paid. 
Every jeweler in 
this country has 
read these adver- 
tisements; they 
have commented on 


of hus experience, we are offering 
the best that the edvarising weld flerda. Just think 


istane in ‘an onginal manner. Nenad che 
thie means to the retailer who wants to increase he 
bumness 





‘(Guarantee 
Advertising to the People You Live Among 
‘The W. W. W. GUARANTEED RING was the first ring to be 
the men, women snd chives who weer 
ring manufacturers who 


rary the me to wree 
Makers of Rings “In Which the Stones Do Stay” 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


POUNDING HOME THE SERVICE IDEA TO THIE TRADE 
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If you Can Profitably Advertise Your 
Product In Any Part Of The Country 
—You Can Advertise it More Profit- 


ably In Philadelphia. 


Why Philadelphia: 


@ Because it stands unique among American cities 
in that the greater proportion of its citizens live in 
individual homes (346,000 to be exact) of which about 
50% are owned by the occupants. 

@ The per capita tax burden is but $20.29 as com- 
pared with $40.00 in New York, and $54 in Chicago. 

@ Philadelphians are proud of their homes. The 
larger proportion of their earnings are spent in and 
for the home. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin 


with its net circulation of 279,602 copies per day, is 
pre-eminently the medium through which to reach 
these homes. 

@ But The Bulletin offers you more than circulation. 
It has influence, it has character, it has the confidence 
of its readers. Its consistent use by astute local adver- 
tisers, familiar with local conditions, is a safe guide to 
those seeking a profitable market for meritorious 
wares. 


q If you “want Philadelphia” you need the Bulletin. 





June Circulation 
Copies 
a 7 9, 6 QO a day 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


CITY HALL SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE— NEW YORK OFFICE— 
J. E. Verree, Dan. A. Carroll, 
Steger Building. Tribune Building, 
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to procure. Our success in pro- 
curing the co-operation of the 
jeweler lies in the fact that we 
have done for the retail jeweler 
all we could possibly do. 

We not only offer the retail 
jeweler good rings, we not only 
give him a mechanical window 
display, we not only give him the 
usual advertising service that most 
national advertisers give the re- 
tailer, but we take a personal in- 
terest in his business, we give him 
the benefit of a personal advertis- 
ing service, we give him the privi- 
lege of consulting with us regard- 
ing any matters whatsoever per- 
taining to the conduct of his busi- 
ness. 

While we are makers of rings 
only, if the jeweler wants to con- 
duct a watch sale it is his privi- 
lege to write us for a campaign 
on watches. If he wishes to con- 
duct a closing-out sale it is his 
privilege to write us for advice 
and counsel regarding the run- 
ning of this closing-out sale. If 
he wants to advertise cut-glass, 
silverware, optical goods—in fact, 
anything and everything in his 
store, we are here to prepare such 
advertising for him without any 
charge. 


RINGS 


IN WHIC! 
THE STONES DO STAY 


Make her Next Gift 
aW-W-W: Guaranteed Birthstone Ring 














AN EXAMPLE OF CONSUMER APPEAL 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 
BUFFALO, 


A POINTED TRADE-PAPER PAGI 


We realize that the retail jew- 
eler cannot afford to employ an 
advertising man. We _ further 
realize that the average retail jew- 
eler is not an advertiser. There- 
fore we consider it important that 
he should be given the service of 
an advertising man. We consider 
it important that he should adver- 
tise, and the only way he will do 
it is to have some one do it for 
him. 

Up to a few years ago very few 
jewelers in the smaller towns did 
any advertising. It is only re- 
cently that the retail jeweler has 
realized the importance of adver- 
tising. He is beginning to see 
that the right kind of advertising 
brings results; and now the ma- 
jority of the retail jewelers with 
whom we do business take advan- 
tage of this free personal adver- 
tising service. They appreciate it 
—they use it. 

This personal advertising serv- 
ice has done more to bring us in 
close touch with the retailer than 
anything we have ever done. We 
have shown tiat we are vitally in- 
terested in all that pertains to him, 
and the consequence is that he in 
turn shows that he appreciates 
what we are do‘ng by featuring 
our prodtict and by co-operating 
with us on the lines we suggest. 

This service was explained to 
the retailer principally througii 
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the trade papers. The first an- 
nouncement was in a_ full-page 
advertisement, the caption of 
which was “A Ten-Thousand- 
ollar Advertising Man at the 
Service of All W. W. W. Jewel- 
ers Absolutely Free.” 

This advertisement tells our 

ry completely. It tells just 
what we have done and what we 
are doing. We spare no pains to 
make our trade-paper advertising 
reflect the real sincerity we feel. 

We believe that the great 
trouble with many manufacturers 
who advertise for the retailer is 
that they do not take the trouble 
to find out what the average re- 
tailer really requires. It is not 
sufficient for the manufacturer to 
furnish the retailer with a few 
electrotypes for the purpose of 
advertising his product; it is not 
sufficient that he should furnish 
him with advertising that adver- 
tises one product only. We be- 
lieve that it is necessary to help 
the retailer advertise everything 
in his store—to help him not only 


sell the rings that we have sold 
him, but to help him increase his 
general business. 

We want to help him increase 
his watch sales, his silverware 
sales, his optical business — we 
want to help him increase every 
part of his business as well as his 
ring business. And just for this 
reason we have established this 
personal advertising service—this 
service that he knows could not 
be bought for hundreds of dollars 
and which we give absolutely free. 

We give the retail jeweler the 
same efficient service as we would 
if he were paying us for it. We 
give each retailer individual copy 
—we give him just such copy as 
his personal and individual re- 
quirements necessitate. 

Last year in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
J. R. Stebbins, the leading jeweler 
there, wanted to celebrate the 
Ashtabula Centennial by conduct- 
ing a large advertising campaign. 
We prepared a series of twenty- 
five advertisements for this cam- 
paign—dwelling strictly upon the 





The 


George LL Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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growth of Ashtabula, the growth 
of the Stebbins jewelry store in 
Ashtabula. 

This is only one incident. 
When we take hold of an adver- 
tising campaign for a jeweler we 
handle it exactly as an agency 
would handle its clients. We ask 
certain specific and necessary 
questions; we study his individual 
proposition thoroughly; we de- 
vote time, thought and energy to 
it. The consequence is that the 
retailer and ourselves become 


more closely identified with one 





I am going to make this Christmas a Ring 
Christmas by selling you W. W. W. 
Set Rings—so well made that 
can be Guaranteed. 


& & & & 


Nothing in all this world is quite so acceptable a gift 
as @ set ring. When a set ring can be guaranteed to 
have the stones stay in, it becomes far more valuable as 
a gift. Of course, that you appreciate. 


That is the reason I sell 


W. W. W. GUARANTEED RINGS. 

That is the reason I offer them to you as Christma: 
gifts. 

“Remember—these rings cost no more than cheap, 
trashy rings, They come in hundreds of beautiful and 
attractive designs, in all the Birthstones, and can be 
bought at prices from $2.00 up. 


(Name, with prices and descriptions, may touow sere.” 











COPY WITH A HOLIDAY RING 


another than we could possibly be 
otherwise. 

National advertising without the 
co-operation of the retailer cannot 
possibly be of any value. We 
realize that, and therefore we are 
devoting our soul and our energy 
to getting the retailer to co-oper- 
ate with us, showing how neces- 
sary it is that he work with us. 
Any national advertiser who 
would succeed must have the full 
co-operation of the retailer. We 
realize that advertising to the con- 
sumer is of no value unless the 
retailer assists by letting the peo- 
ple of his community know that 
he sells the goods advertised. 





In addition to this human ele- 
ment that we speak of in regard 
to our relations with the retailer, 
we have a school for salesmen 
where they are taught the abso- 
lute necessity of showing the re- 
tailer the importance of his co- 
operating with us. These sales- 
men are missionaries of our cause 
just as much as they are sales- 
men of rings. Their instructions 
are to talk advertising to the re- 
tailer, to explain to the retailer 
the necessity of the right kind of 
advertising, the necessity of co- 
operating with us. 

Working under this policy, our 
salesmen devote at least fifty per 
cent of their time to talking ad- 
vertising to the retailer, in edu- 
cating him as to what good adver- 
tising consists of, in educating 
him as to what is necessary if he 
wants to become a better, larger 
and more successful merchant. 

The handling of a national ad- 
vertising campaign has so many 
intricate parts and so much detail 
that it would require volumes to 
explain all that is necessary to be 
done if it be done successfully 
But no matter how much human 
element is put into a _ national 
campaign; no matter how much 
the manufacturer does for the re- 
tailer, there are always a few who 
are indifferent and _ indolent; 
there are always a few who do 
not appreciate what is being done 
for them. 

Still, what a manufacturer does 
must be done for the majority 
who appreciate progressive, up-to- 
date methods and not for the mi- 
nority who do not appreciate the 
benefits to be derived from what 
is being done for them. 

ee Te eee 
WHAT DOES HE DO WITH 
“DEALER LITERATURE”? 


A traveling man stood watching a 
game of checkers between the store- 
keeper and another. Not being ac- 
quainted with business habits in that 
locality he called the storekeeper’s at- 
tention to some customers who had 
entered. 

“Sh! Sh!” said the storekeeper, 
“keep real quiet and they’ll go out.” 

+o>—___ 


Jos. A. Richards and staff are now 
handling the magazine and newspaper 
advertising of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, New York. 
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Four years ago 
—COoLLIER’s guaranteed a net paid 
circulation or a refund in event of a 
shortage. 


Four years ago 
—COoLLIER’s employed Price, Water- 
house & Company, public accountants, 
to audit its circulation books. 


Four years ago 
—COoLLiER’s published statements of 
circulation by states and also by cities 
and towns. 


Four years ago 
—CoLLiEr’s published statements of 
circulation by occupations, 


These facts every advertiser should insist 
on having. 


Though a few publications now do some 
of these things which COLLIER’s began 
doing four years ago 


—no other publication yet does them 
all. 





i. ° —n 


MANAGER ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Collier’s 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Incorporated 
416-430 West Thirteenth Street 
New York City 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


TROY ALBANY SCHENECTADY 


Bulletin No. 40 
Smashing All Records 











TO SMASH records in July 
is an ACHIEVEMENT of 
which any one in business has 
JUST cause for pride. 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER 
PRESS 


smashed ALL RECORDS in 
July. It sold MORE PAPERS 
than ever and it broke all 
records in advertising. 





} 
a 
“The Knickerbocker Press printed in July 


29,035 INCHES 


of advertising ,;which was a GAIN of 15,527 inches 
over July of 1911. Such a PERCENTAGE OF 
GAIN was never made by any other newspaper. 

In July, 1912, The Knickerbocker Press printed 
MORE ADVERTISING than ANY OTHER PA- 
PER IN ALBANY, TROY and SCHENECTADY. 
It also printed MORE NEWS. That is WHY it 
is the FAMILY PAPER of The Capitol District. 


IT LEADS! 














THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
18 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


TROY ALBANY ~ SCHENECTADY 


Bulletin No. 41 


Jumping, Jumping, Jumping ! 














For many months’ The 
Knickerbocker Press has 
printed MORE NEWS than 
any newspaper circulated in 


THE CAPITOL DISTRICT. 


During the MONTH OF 
JULY, 1912, it printed MORE 
PAID ADVERTISING than 
any other newspaper in 
ALBANY, TROY and SCHE- 
NECTADY. fo’ 


July, 1012, Tatebe 


The Knickerbocker Press - 29,035 inches 

The Times-Union - - - 26,531 inches 

The Journal - - - - - 24,465 inches 

The Argus - - - - - - 8,972 inches 

FOR THREE WEEKS Mr. Kane of The 
Times-Union and the examiner of the American 
Association of Advertisers have been EXAMINING 
THE CIRCULATION OF THE KNICKER- 
BOCKER PRESS. The RESULT will be 
PRINTED just as soon as the REPORT is made 
to the management of this newspaper. 


Watch For It! 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
18 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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WHY THE “LITERARY” AD 
DOES NOT SELL GOODS 


REASONS FOR “SICK” COPY NOT FAR 
TO SEEK — VITALITY OF ADS DE- 
PENDS UPON KNOWLEDGE OF 
GOODS AND THEIR RELATICN TO 
PUBLIC—A LITERARY AD AND A 
SALES AD CONTRASTED — SALES 
SENSE AND USE OF EFFECTIVE 
ENGLISH 


By James Wallen. 

When you read an advertise- 
ment and finish it with no desire 
to buy the thing advertised, that 
advertisement is a near-failure. 
When an advertisement leaves a 
man in doubt as to the superior 
qualities of the article advertised, 
it is a near-loss to the advertiser. 

I use the terms “near-failure” 
and “near-loss” because I realize 
that good impressions may enter 
the reader’s mind and help a 
sales-advertisement which may 
come later, to sell goods. We 
have too much of a tendency at 
the present time to merely get 
attention and interest. Stopping 
with interest is the bad feature 
of the signed advertisement. It 
calls attention to the wrong thing. 
If people are attracted to an ad- 
vertisement by a noted author’s 
name appearing at the head and 
read it as they would a bit of 
fiction or an essay by the same 
author, the advertiser is throw- 
ing his money to the birds. 

When a literary man becomes 
a prolific writer of ads, he surely 
neutralizes the value of his name 
and his relation to the goods ad- 
vertised. People certainly realize 
that he is a paid agent of the ad- 
vertiser and that his endorsement 
is biased by a remuneration. 
However, we may see a time in 
which certain trademarks on ads 
may have an influence. That in- 
fluence, though, will be confined 
to the advertising fraternity 
which already recognizes the 
work of big men by certain in- 
dividuality of style. 

The chief error in the modern 
advertising agency is to stick the 
copywriter in a corner of the 
closed copy department and ex- 
pect him to turn out copy full of 


genuine human interest. The 
more we tie the copywriter to ; 
desk the more sick copy will we 
have. 


“LITERARY” VS. “KNOW-WHY” 
COPY 

I believe that a copywriter 
should be allowed to get next to 
the workings of a big business, 
not as they are expressed on pa- 
per or told in tradition, but as 
they are to be seen working in 
the factory and the salesroom. 

What he writes on stated time 
at his desk may create a passiv: 
interest, but what he writes on 
the return to his desk from the 
arena of industry will not only 
engage the reader, but will sell 
the goods. 

The Children’s Clothing De- 

partment in a recent department 
store advertisement for the Phil- 
adelphia store, was headed, “For 
Makers of Mud Pies.” There is 
a human, living line which has 
literary quality, and I venture 
that the man who wrote it knows 
more of life than he does of 
literature. 
_ The narrative form of adver- 
tising is fraught. with danger to 
the inexperienced in the adver- 
tising field, no matter how much 
they may know of the so-called 
“art of writing.” 

I quote an advertisement which 
was written for Charles Henry 
Fox, the Philadelphia florist, by 
a woman of some literary dis- 
tinction. This ad did not produce 
results. 

I quote you another advertise- 
ment, headed, “Send a Flower- 
gram,” written by “just an ordi- 
nary advertising man” whom I 
will not name on this occasion, 
which produced mighty results. 
The phrase, “Send a Flowergram” 
formed the basis of Mr. Fox’s 
last winter campaign. 

I quote the “literary” ad: 

FOR THANKSGIVING SEND 

FLOWERS 

A poet once lived in Philadelphia for 
a year and a day. Each and every 
morning for three hundred and sixty- 
six mornings there was sent to his 
room a rose—just a single rose, ex- 
quisite, beautiful, magnificent. At 


first the poet simply thought, How 
charming. I wonder who the lady is. 
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Then he came to depend upon the 

for inspiration. He could not 

write a line, nor think a_ beautiful 
thought until the flower came. — 

Where did it come from, this mes- 
senger rose? Who was the mysterious 
She who sent it? What was SHE like, 
this wonderful spirit who ministered so 
subtly, so delicately to his spirit? Q 

The rose came from the shop of 
Fra Fox, At the Sign of The Rose. 
So the poet interviewed Fra Fox, or 
tried to, but Charles Henry Fox knows 
his business and he gave no sign, ex- 
cept the rose that came every morning. 

The poet moved away. No rose came 
to him in the morning to inspire, to up- 
lift, to awaken his soul. 3 

No more poems did he write, no more 
songs did he sing. : 

The flower had become a necessity. 

All his fine words were of no use 
to him now, because the soul of them 
was not there. 

We do not need to know all the 
language spoken on earth, but we do 
need to know the language of flowers 
if we would understand what Heaven 
is here and now. ’ 

Flowers are sometimes a_ greater 
necessity than bread or shelter. 

Feed your soul to-day with flowers. 
Fra Fox will know your necessity and 
send you exactly what you need. On 
your way down-town stop at The Sign 
of the Rose, Broad street, below Wal- 
nut, Philadelphia, and get an inspira- 
tion for the day. 

On the way home, stop at The Sign 
of the Rose and carry to Her inspira- 
tion, love and a message that words 
are too harsh to corhmunicate. 

If you cannot get the flowers your- 
self, send a messenger, a letter, a tel- 
egram or telephone. Charles Henry 
lox is an artist in his business, also 
psychic, and will know your wants. 
He always sends what you, need. 

CuarLes Henry Fox, 
At The Sign of The Rose, Broad St., 
3elow Walnut, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


And here is the sales ad: 
SEND A FLOWERGRAM 


Don’t write—send flowers on every 
occasion of joy, remembrance, con- 
gratulation, anticipation, condolence— 
via The Sign of the Rose. 

Flowers are always joyously wel- 
come in times that are happy, and 
they are needful in moments hard to 
bear. Flowers express sentiment bet- 
ter than words and more easily. © An- 
niversary and birthday posy presents, 
floral gifts to the sick, and many other 
special flower necessities prepared in 
alluring manner by Fra Fox, are five 
dollars and up, passage paid. Tell Fox 
the real reason for sending the flowers 
(if you care to), and he will do the 
appropriate thing. 

The special five dollar box of Christ- 
mas flowers is delivered in your home 
town or anywhere in the United States 
—all you have to do is to send your 
card and her address with your re- 
mittance. Send your order early, so 
that the first choice and lovely Christ- 
mas products of The Sign of the Rose 
Flower Shop will be selected and 
lavishly made up for you. 











12in.=1 ft. 


In the future, ad- 
vertising space in 
McClure’s Magazine 
will be sold on the 
basis of 500,000 cir- 
culation—go per cent 
guaranteed net paid 
—pro rata rebate on 
any circulation you 
don’t get. 


Rebates, if any, 
will be figured on 
the average paid cir- 
culation for the 
twelve months be- 
ginning November, 
1912, and will be 
payable in cash. 


In taking this im- 
portant step, Mc- 
Clure’s recognizes 
the desire and the 
right of the adver- 
tiser to know in ad- 
vance what he is pay- 
ing for. 


McClure’s hopes 
that it may lead to a 
closer and more sat- 
isfactory relation be- 
tween all advertisers 
and all magazines. 


McClure’s 


Magazine 


ERNEST F. CLYMER 
Mer. Adv. Dept. 
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Charles Henry Fox has an intimate 
knowledge of the witchery of flowerlets, 
fixings and fascinating fancies. 

Whatever you order of Fox will re- 
ceive conscientious treatment and 
loving care. Fox packages are sump- 
tuous, beautiful and inspirational. 

Christmas is not so very far away— 
the time is not long ’till Yuletide is 
with us. 

So consult Fra Fox now. 


The first advertisement brought 
no results which could be traced. 
The second brought a flood of re- 
mittances and Charles Henry had 
to call for help. 

I cite these two eloquent ex- 
amples in the belief that as many 
people read the first as read the 
second ad. The “For Thanks- 
giving Send Flowers” ad was 
written with literary intent, while 
the “Flowergram” ad was out for 
the money. 

The salesman who comes into 
your office to convince you that 
his products should be installed 
in your plant does not disguise 
the fact that he is trying to sell 
goods. An advertisement should 
not be veiled with a gossamer of 
literature and art to the point 
where the sales value is muffled. 


COPYWRITING NOT MASQUERADING 


Frankness, sincerity and truth 


do not wear kimonos. The intro- 
ductory paragraph of the adver- 
tisement should serve the same 
office as the introduction between 
the salesman and his prospect. If 
you can bring an allusion into the 
first paragraph of your ad which 
will interest and amuse, very well, 
but after that it must be business. 

You cannot go on line after line 
with irrelevant remarks and 
close with a few lines at the bot- 
tom stating that So-and-So’s 
shoes are the kind that William 
Morris would have approved, 
were he now in the land of the 
living, or some other reference 
that has no bearing on the man 
to-day and the article advertised. 

To find a big and significant fact 
regarding a business or a product, 
which cannot be said with equal 
truth about any other seems to 
me to be the finest achievement 
in copywriting. 

Every day in the advertising 
business we are confronted with 


INK 


new facts. We turn around the 
corner and greet a new world, 
but nothing is so wildly romantic 
or foolish as to feel that these 
new facts and new conditions de- 
mand any other treatment than 
your common sense dictates in 
regard to making sales. 

New inventions are giving men 
new powers and new ideas, but 
it is a fact that during the last 
century we have not seen much 
of a change in the working of the 
human mind. We know that it is 
easy to buy and a very difficult 
thing to sell, and perhaps as long 
as the world stands this will be 
so. Strong, effective methods 
must ever and always be used. 

The ability to write well is 
surely an asset valuable to the ad- 
vertising man, but the ability to 
sell is just as important. These 
two things are interdependent and 
wise is the advertising man who 
has cultivated both methods of 
work. 

If the copywriter and_ the 
salesman are to be separate in- 
dividuals, we will evolve second- 
rate, ineffectual writers and sec- 
ond-rate, ineffectual salesmen. 
There must be a third man in 
the advertising business, and a 
man who is a combination of the 
writer and the salesman. He will 
be the highest development. I 
think there is a tendency now to 
divide him in half. 

The coming advertising man 
will be sifted out of the ranks 
of the men who are working to- 
day. He will be the man who is 
now developing the faculty of 
putting his ideas on paper in 
beautiful and effective English, 
without smothering the salesman- 
ship. And he will be the father 
of a new race of advertising ex- 
perts. 


LEAVES AGENCY BUSINESS 


L. Roy Curtiss, President of _ the 
Curtiss-Rowe-Pierce Advertising Com- 
pany, has sold his entire interest in 
this company to Mr. Will!am R. Rowe, 
the vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Rowe will conduct the business in_ the 
name of the William R. Rowe Adver- 
tis'ng Company. 

Mr. Curtiss will work in the capacity 
of a merchandising and advertising 
counsellor. 
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Truman A. DeWeese 


Director of Publicity, Shredded Wheat Co., in 
a recent issue of Printers’ Ink says: 


“Circulation” is not a tangible 
commodity, to be sold like wheat 
No advertiser who has brains of 
three guinea-pig power wants to 
buy “space” as a commodity. , The 
kind of readers is much more im- 
portant than the number. If the 
kind interests you, the size of the 
circulation and the price per page 
are of minor consequence. The 
space may be worth to you ten 
or a hundred times the regular 
rate that is charged. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN represents 
over 50,000 individual subscribers, the largest 
and most progressive group of business men, 
manufacturers and men of affairs that it is pos- 
sible for such a journal to obtain without undue 
promotion. Every man takes the SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN solely because he wants 
it, and this is why it is one of the best advertising 
mediums: in the country. Send for the new 
booklet “Credibility.” 


GENERAL MANAGER 
Munn & Co., Inc., Publishers, 
361 Broadway, New York. 
A. T. Sears, Jr., Western Manager, 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago. 
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THE man who can 
read a copy of The 
American Magazine 
without receiving 
courage, cheerful- 
ness and entertain- 
ment will not’ read 
the magazine any- 
way. The man who 
has been cheered, 
encouraged and en- 
tertained is an open- 


minded customer 


for the right sort of 


goods. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 




















DEALER’S VIEW OF THE 
GUARANTEE 


Why should a shoe dealer do more 
than back his shoes with a well-earned 
reputation for considering complaints, 
and adjusting them in a fair manner? 
When we have to “buy” our trade and 
cut our small shoe profits still lower, 
we had better go back to the farm: 

Say as little as possible about the 
wonderful things that your shoes will 
do. If the customer returns with a 
complaint, he will be far better pleased 
with your store when you make a per- 
fectly satisfactory allowance, than he 
will if you give him a brand-new pair 
of shoes to back up a guarantee. By 
the latter adjustment, you will simply 
be fulfilling an obligation; but by the 
former method, the customer will feel 
that yours is a generous store-policy, 
that has the interest of the purchaser at 
heart. Individual adjustment will cost 
you less and be better advertising, and 
the customer will remember your store 
longer and tell more friends about it. 
Under the guarantee method the cus- 
tomer will feel under no obligation to 
your store after an adjustment, for he 
figures that you are but giving him 
something that was not delivered at the 
time of purchase. 

“Guaranteed” hose is a case in point. 
I have talked with people who have 
bought this hose, al many of them 
have related how they purchased one 
box, wore the socks, and then returned 
the whole box just before the time 
limit was up. These people boasted 
about how they had “worked it” to get 
two boxes for the price of one. The 
public will lay for you and beat you 
at your own game. 

When, in my store, a customer asks 
if the shoes offered for sale are “guar- 
anteed,” we tell him that our reputa- 
tion is based on the result of every 
nair sold; that we will cheerfully give 
reasonable complaint careful and prompt 
attention, and treat it upon the merits 
of the case. What more can a desirable 
customer want?—W, W. Willson in 
“Push,” Rice & Hutchins’ House-Organ, 


+e +——___- 
RECEIVER FOR HACKETT, 
CARHART & CO. 


The retail clothing firm of Hackett. 
Carhart & Company, Inc., which has 
five stores in New York, is now in the 
hands of receivers. This firm is said 
to have no connection with the members 
of the old house of Hacket, Carhart 
& Company, which sold its retail busi- 
ness seveyal months ago to the organ- 
ization now in bankruptcy. The peti- 
tion against the firm was filed bv 
Charles Simmon’s Sons, Inc.;_ Frankel 
Brothers and A. B. Kirschbaum & 
Company. The retail eo began 
business in April, 1911, and its capital 
of $300,000, it is said, was seriously 
impaired by several large salaries 
drawn by officers of the firm. Among 
the officers of the company are Fred- 
erick P. Forster, president; E. L. Tur 
lington, vice-president and general 
manager, and Walter P. Myers, sec 
retary and treasurer. 
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AD CLUB HOLDS “GROUCH 
MEETING” 


The Ad Club, of New Orleans, held 
4 “Grouch” meeting July 23, and 400 
members and guests attended, a net 
gain of 800 per cent over regular meet- 
ings. The idea behind the meet:ng 
was a serious one, and some of those 
concerned think other cities might 
profit by similar affairs. 

President Jarvis held speakers down 
to five minutes, which added spice to 

grouch, but it proved a_ wise 

Irvin Fuerst sounded the key- 
note in recommending to those mer- 
chants of New Orleans who endorse 
every civic improvement movement, but 
“let. George do it,” namely the im- 
proving, that they accept instead the 
slogan, “George is busy; do it your- 


self. 

Among the speakers were J. V. Du- 
gan, L. R. Gaidry, A, G. Newmyer, J 
B. Redman, L. F. Beauvais. One 
“srouch” is quoted in the New Or- 
leans Jtem in part as follows: 

“This is the dearest market in the 
world for cheap, shoddy stuffs, imita- 
tion and counterfeits. The imitation 
of the Big Ben clock, for instance, 
whose manufacturer was a man big 
enough and had nerve enough to spend 
a half million dollars--the imitation, 
I repeat, reached this market before 
the Big Ben did, and you bought it 
for 10 cents less, while the merchant 
made 35 cents more. The same way 
with the Thermos bottle and a dozen 
other things we could mention here. 
The fault rests with the ad men, who 
are not supporting advertisers. The 
ad club members are not supporting 
their colleagues.” 

In reply to a protest against the price 
of New Orleans papers, Business Man- 
ager Newmyer of the Item Said: 

“New Orleans is going to have five- 
cent morning papers and_ three cent 
evening papers just as long as we have 
to pay for paper, and so long as me~ 
chants call advertising an expense— 
instead of making it an investment. It 
has been said that you pay more for 
advertising here than in any other 
city. That’s wrong. The standard 
price of advertising as set by Greiner, 
of N. W. Ayer & Sons, who buys more 
advertising than any one man in the 
world, is a seventh of a cent per thou- 
sand of circulation. You get that in 
the largest paper_here. 

“The reason St. Louis has papers 
with large circulation proportionate to 
city population is because St. Louis 
has seen to it that suburban districts 
are developed. New Orleans, on the 
other hand, does not encourage devel- 
opment of its suburbs.” 


eee 
BENJAMIN AKIN GOES WITH 
HUYLER’S 


Jenjamin Akin, formerly advertising 
manager of the Taylor Iron & Steel 
Company of High Bridge, N, J., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
Huyler’s, with headquarters in New 
York. Mr. Akin succeeds the late 
Ii. M. Horr. 




















Ge NEW 
PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY 

What it is and 


Why it is 
1 atary 


AUGUST 





Second Edition 
Printed 


Within 3 days Au- 
gust Munsey sold out. 

Re-orders from so 
many dealers called for 
a second edition which 
was printed. 

Readers evidently ap- 
preciate the big value 
Munsey’s gives. 


August Magazines 
Number of Reading Pages 
McClure’s 
American 
Cosmopolitan 
Everybody’s 


MUNSEY’S ... .. .180 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Woman’s World 
Publishing Company 








announces a Plan mutually profitable 
for the manufacturer and retailer to 
increase sales of advertised products 
during the next three years -:- -:- -:- 





EDUCATIONAL CERTIFICATE 


THE JOHN SMITH COMPANY 





On or before, but in no event later than November 
First, 1915, and in accordance with the conditions set 
forth on the back hereof, THE JOHN SMITH COM- 
PANY will accept this certificate, when held and pre- 
sented by any retail merchant, as a payment to the 
amount of Dollars on account 
of railroad or steamship transportation (which will be 
obtained by the undersigned and forwarded to the holder 
hereof in accordance with said conditions) from the city 
or town in which said merchant resides to San Francisco, 
California, for the purpose of attending the Panama Pa- 
cific International Exposition or to San Diego, California, 
for the purpose of attending the Panama California Ex- 
position, or to any city in which any national, state or 
local food exposition or retail dealers’ convention is to 
be held prior to November First, 1916, for the purpose 
of attending said exposition or convention (the arrange- 
ment evidenced by this certificate and said conditions 
being known as Woman’s World Educational Plan). 





THE JOHN SMITH COMPANY. 
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Conditions 


O obtain the railroad or steamship transportation described in 
:' the within certificate, the holder of the said certificate must 
ascertain from his local railroad or steamship agent the cost 
of transportation by whatever route and class he may select from 
his home town to his desired destination; the within certificate, 
together with similar certificates made under the conditions of said 
plan, the aggregate face value of all of which equals the cost of 
said transportation, must be sent addressed to Woman’s World 
Publishing Company, Educational Plan Department, 107 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois, which Company will act as the 
agent of the maker of the within certificate to forward said trans- 
portation to said holder upon receipt of said certificates; if suf- 
ficient certificates are not held to cover full cost of said transpor- 
tation the balance may be sent in cash or by money order to the 
order of Woman’s World Publishing Company; certificates and 
cash or money orders must be sent by registered mail with a writ- 
ten memorandum on the said holder’s usual business stationery or 
invoice blank, giving the number and amount of the certificates 
enclosed with their denominations and the names of the respective 
makers; the exposition or. convention which the certificate holder 
desires to attend, the railroad or steamship line over which he 
desires to travel, the class of transportation which he wishes and 
the date of his intended departure must be specifically stated in 
writing by said holder; certificates must be received at the office 
of said Woman’s World Publishing Company fifteen days prior 
to the date on which the holder desires to use said transportation; 
if certificates are received less than fifteen days prior thereto, they 
will be held subject to his further order; if the certificate holder 
does not wish to use said transportation in person, upon his written 
request giving the name of the individual who is to use it, said 
transportation will be forwarded to him for the use of any member 
of his family or for the use of any of his clerks or their families; 
for convenience the certificates of the respective makers should be 
sorted and fastened separately and according to their denomina- 
tions, although they may be forwarded in the same cover. 


Full information in print can be had by addressing 


Woman’s World Publishing Co. 


107 South Clinton Street, Chicago, II. 
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IS THE USE OF SLANG 
JUSTIFIABLE? 


SLANG AS THE VIGOROUS LATEST DE- 
VELOPMENT OF A LANGUAGE —- 
VIEWS OF PROF. BRANDER MAT- 
THEWS—THE CONVINCING POWER 
OF SLANG PHRASES JUDICIOUSLY 
USED 


[Epitortat NorE: — The following 
article is taken frem Mahin’s Mes- 
senger.] 

The question of whether or not 
the use of slang is justifiable in 
advertising copy is one that is 
frequently raised, and the subject 
is one of such importance and 
general interest as to merit an 
unprejudiced discussion. 

At the outset we must admit 
that our present language is a 
product of evolution. With the 
progress of learning the language 
has grown and developed, and 
has become more nearly accurate 
and complete. 

New words and phrases have 
been created to meet real needs 
in the expression of ideas, and in 
proportion as these words and 
phrases have fulfilled their mis- 
sion they have become adopted 
and standardized as a part of the 
accepted language of the people. 

Meanwhile, words and expres- 
sions which have not satisfac- 
torily conveyed the ideas with 
which they have been associated 
have been dropped from usage 
and the preference given the 
later arrivals which more effect- 
ively answer the purpose. 

As Brander Matthews says 
“Words have their fate as well 
as men and books,” and if they 
do not fulfill a real need as well 
as some later arrival in the lan- 
guage they are doomed to die 
and be classed with the unused 
limbo of the past. 

Thus there is a_ constant 
change. . There never was, arid 
never will be, a standard, author- 
ized, well-defined language lim- 
ited within certain bounds; for 
language is the product of the 
minds of all the individuals who 
speak the tongue, and on account 
of the insufficiency of the current 
language individual creative 
minds, in order to more accu- 
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rately and forcefully express their 
ideas, will occasionally suggest 
new words, and new uses for the 
old. 

As Emerson says, “Language is 
a city in the building of which 
every human being brings a 
stone,” and if these new words 
and expressions supply real needs 
they will surely be built into the 
language and retained, in spite of 
so-called purists who seek to 
stifle them. 

This accretion to the language 
is bound to proceed unchecked, 
for the sources of the supply are 
the minds of the people, inex- 
tinguishable, inexhaustible. Ped- 
ants and pedagogues who seck 
to bind the language in calf and 
buckram may as well try to turn 
back the rivers in their courses, 
or to stay the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Writers can make books 
but not language. Language 
grows, and is not made. 

Slang consists mainly of these 
new words and expressions, as 
yet not recognized in the vocabu- 
lary of lexicographers, and the 
adaptation of established words 
and phrases to. new uses not yet 
authorized by the standard dic- 
tionaries and authorities on the 
English language. 

It consists of the latest candi- 
dates for admission into the lan- 
guage still on probation, awaiting 
the test of time to prove their 
worth. 

Note the following from Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury as quoted by 
Brander Matthews in Scribner's 
Magazine: 


Slang is an effort on the part of 
the users to say something more 
vividly, strongly, concisely, than the 
language as existing permits it to be 
said. It is the source from which the 
decaying energies of speech are con 
stantly refreshed. 


WHY SLANG ARISES 


With the advancement of learn- 
ing and the increased complexity 
of the affairs of life, there is a 
constant demand for words and 
expressions that will convey our 
thoughts more accurately, the 
exact phase of the idea to be ex- 
pressed, and the language of the 
text books frequently fails to 
provide for this accurate expres- 
sion, 
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PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


CERTAINTIE® 


Concentrate 


These are the states that are the big 
agricultural producers. 

These are the states that make the 
United States the richest nation on 
earth. 

‘These are the states with the largest 
net income per person, after cost of liv- 
ing has been deducted: 

Missouri, 
Texas, 
Oklahoma, 
Kansas, 
Nebraska, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 


Iowa, 
Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, 
Michigan, 
Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 


No other class of people in the United 
States can compete with the farmer in 
the actual production of wealth. 


No other class of people has to ex- 
pend so little for cost of living. 


THE FARMER GETS HIS LIVING 
FROM HIS FARM, 


EVERYBODY ELSE BUYS HIS 
LIVING FROM THE FARMER. 


Naturally the farmer has more net 
money to expend for advertised goods 
than any other class of peop!e. 

That he is spending it right royally 
s plain to everyone who has investi- 
gated conditions in the Middle West. 


Argument is unnecessary. Examine the 
government reports on the farm pro- 
duction of wealth and the increase of 
farm land values, buildings, machinery 
and personal property for the past fif- 
teen years in the agricultural belt and 
the thinking man must admit that the 
agricultural states offer by far the most 
productive field for nine out of every 
ten advertised articles. 

The farmer’s prosperity has made the 
small towns and cities of the agricul- 
tural states equally prosperous. In 
these states you do not find multi-mil- 
lionaires in one block and paupers in 
the next. Prosperity is the rule. 

In the states mentioned, the People’s 
Popular Monthly has 74% of its circu- 
lation. It concentrates all its circula- 
tion efforts in these states. Every copy 
goes directly into a home on a paid-in- 
advance subscription. Most of the sub- 
scribers are married women at the head 
of households. 

You cannot dodge the fact, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser, that whatever magazine you 
prefer to read, YOURSELF, the 
People’s Popular Monthly, with its con- 
centrated circulation among the women 
of the agricultural belt, offers the very 
cream of advertising value for YOUR 
GOODS, 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


\W. E. Ruopes, 
1017 Unity Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. A. Cour, 


Davin D. LEE, 
1702 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York City. 


409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 


R. R. Rrne, 
711 Globe Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


St. Louis, Mo. O.8 


. G. Davis, 
306 Gumbel Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Says Oliver Wendell Holmes: 
“The flowering moments of the 
mind dron half their petals in our 
speech,” because of the inability 
of our language to convey the 
full strength and beauty of our 
thoughts. : 

We then assert our rights and 
cast about for the best possible 
vehicle for our thoughts, and the 
newborn words are instantly ac- 
cused of being “slang” because 
the “fathers of our literature” did 
not happen to hit upon these par- 
ticular methods of expression. 

Says Samuel Johnson: “Lan- 
guage is only the instrument of 
science, and words are but the 
signs of ideas”; and if our ideas 
find not within the “King’s Eng- 
lish” words that will convey them 
properly, or in the way we desire, 
who shall say that man shall not 
have the right to coin new words 
that will? 

Let us quote the following 
from Scribner's, by the pen of 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia 
University, than whom there is 
perhaps no greater living author- 
ity on our language: 

It is the function of slang to be a 
feeder of the vocabulary. Words get 
threadbare, and dried up. It is the 
duty of slang to provide substitutes for 
the good words and true which are 
worn out by hard service, and many 
of the recruits slang has enlisted are 
worthy of enrollment among the reg- 
ulars. 

These terms are either useful, or use- 
less; they live or die according to the 
popular appreciation of their value, 
Slang is a training school for expres- 
sions, only. the best scholars are get- 
ting the diploma which confers longev- 
ity. 
The alleged vulgarism, the so-called 
corruption, may represent a need and 
fill a want, in which case no matter 
how careless it may be or how inac- 
curately formed, it will hold its own 
firmly, and there is really nothing to 
be said about it. 


And the following from Cur- 
rent Literature: 


Slang is certainly coeval with the 
rise of literature. For literature makes 
slang. Now and again the King calls 
upon the beggar maiden, and the 
King’s English is enriched with such 
infusions as “boycott,” “humbug,” or 
such words as hover on the fringe of 
the respectable dictionary. 

recent advertisement of a new 
dictionary has announced the birth— 
rather, we would say, the confirmation 
—of 28,000 new words; and it is rea- 
sonable to assume that many of these 
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have grown up from common speech 
and won their way to the dictionary 
because they were wanted. 


As a matter of fact most of us 
do not know what words are to 
be considered as lawful and 
which slang; and most people use 
many words not authorized by 
the dictionaries without knowing 
it, because they are good words. 
And of those which the diction- 
aries now recognize who can say 
how many were considered as 
slang a few generations ago? 

As an illustration of the force 
of much of the slang, Brander 
Matthews in Scribner's writes as 
follows: 

When a blind conservative is called 
a mossback, who is so dull as not to 
perceive the poetry of the word? 

When an actor tells of his com- 
pany getting stranded, who does not 
recognize the force and felicity of the 
—— 

hen we hear a man declare that 
he would have been rich if his fore- 
sight had been equal to his hindsight, 
who is not aware of the value of 
the phrase? 


And note what Byron says of 
the language of the purist: 

His speech was a fine example, on 
the whole, of rhetoric, which the 
learned call rigmarole-—Don Juan. 


And again Brander Matthews: 


Pedants are ever building the lan- 
guage about with rules of iron in an 
effort to keep it from growing natu- 
rally and according to its needs. 


As Brander Matthews says, the 
actual speech of the people is the 
real language, of which the liter- 
ary dialect is but a sublimation. 
The language of the purist is not 
the language of the people. He 
can reach them with his words 
with only a partial efficiency. He 
cannot meet them on their own 
ground. 

Let us quote a few contempo- 
raries who are authorities both in 
regard to language and adver- 
tising : 

Elbert Hubbard: 

You are right about slang. No man 
ever used more than Shakespeare. The 
only calamity in ad writing is to have 
your copy so unobjectionable that no 
one will read it. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit: 

The way our vocabulary has grown is 
by slang phrases becoming so useful 
that they have in time become an in- 
tegral part of our language. 
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Henry 
Hutt 


Covers 


are another feature of the increased value and ser- 
vice To-day’s Magazine is giving 800,000 subscribers 
—without increased cost. The new size, 800-line 
page, one issue a month instead of two, better cover 
stock—all this increased value means proportion- 
ately increased value to you. 


Advertising Manager 


CHARLES DORR HOWSE & LITTLE CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
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R. H. Davis of the Frank A. 


Munsey Magazines: 


The American people is unconsciously 
interested in slang. Is it not true that 
pure English never exists except in the 
future and the past? We cannot fore- 
see what dialect Mf to-day—whether Hos- 
tonese, Chicagoese or the Bowery—will 
be called classic two centuries from 
now. 

I think you can szefely take the stand 
that slang is on the job as a national 
institution. 


C. R. Trowbridge: 


I believe slang drives home, more 
clearly, more forcibly, than Bostonese 
or parlor talk. I have seen dull and 
uninteresting advertising take on new 
life by the simple addition of a ‘‘catchy” 
line or two. 


J. C. Reid, St. Louis: 


I would not limit the growth of the 
English language by refusing to recog- 
nize the value of slang, but I do not 
believe it is wise to use what is called 

“new slang” in a written advertisement. 
I contend that it cheapens it and is of- 
fensive to many, many persons. When 
it is easy to use things that are not 
offensive, and retain the same effective- 
ness, why run the risk of giving of- 
fensé? 

This may sound like the argument 
of a politician who is anxious to be con- 
sidered as trying to please every one, 
but I can assure you it is not so_in- 
tended. I believe in goed, strong, effec- 
tive English, and I believe in the use 
of slang in written advertisements after 
it has become recognized as English; 
but to use the “new slang” in a written 
advertisement I consider extremely bad 
taste. 

Henry Tyrrell, of New York: 

Slang is language in the making. It 
is terse and striking. New ideas de- 
mand new words; the man in the street 
or in the sporting ring coins such words 
just as their need comes to him in his 
everyday experience; the newspaper 
man takes them up, and finally they 
get into the dictionary, where they are 
just as good as the old Latin roots, 
and a whole lot more expressive. 

Sometimes the process is reversed, 
and the straight English of Shake- 
speare’s time becomes the slang of our 
own. For instance, in the Sonnet 144, 
speaking of his better and his “‘worser’’ 
angels and their various mix-ups, the 
poet says: 

“Yet ya shall I ne’er know, but live 
in 
Till ~., "bad angel fire my good one 


Robert Frothingham, of —_— 
body’s Magazine fame, in a full 
page advertisement in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, over his own signature de- 
clares that Everybodys Magazine 
“comes through with the goods.” 

In the same issue another ad- 


vertisement admonishes the 
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reader to “Get your eyes on Mem- 
phis,” and still another, “Keep 
your eye on your pocket.” None 
will doubt the force of these 
phrases. 

After all has been said it would 
appear that the words of John 
Lee Mahin hit the nail on the 
head: “Writers of exceptional 
ability are more willing to use 
slang than those that are not so 
sure of themselves.” 

Everything is grist that comes 
to the advertiser’s mill. He is at 
liberty to take every advantage 
that any language affords. He 
must go to the people and reach 
them effectively where they live. 
He must hit the bull’s eye with 
every shot of his copy. He must 
drive home. He must compel the 
reader’s attention and induce him 
to come across with his order. 

If the copy writer can empha- 
size the point, if he can just touch 
the spot with some new words or 
expression, more accurately or in 
a more effective way than he 
could with the language of the 
text books, he has the right—he 
is in duty bound to use it. 

But slang must not be care- 
lessly used. Much of the slang 
of the day is vulgar, serves no 
good purpose, and therefore can- 
not live. This class of slang 
should be shunned. The selec- 
tion of words to be used calls 
for judgment and discretion. 

However, if to the average 
mind to be reached the use of 
new forms of expression presents 
the idea more forcibly, more ac- 
curately, more concisely, or for 
any psychological reason in a 
more effective manner than the 
authorized words permit it to be 
said, then the writer can afford 
to ignore his critics. Some day 
his position will be vindicated, 
and meanwhile he has the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is 
merely in advance of those who 
are not yet wise to the latest im- 
provements in the language nor 
appreciate their rights in the 
matter of expressing themselves. 

—__—_—__+ eo» —__—_ 

Arnold Joerns, formerly with the Fed 

eral Advertising Agency, has joined 


E. J. Thiele & Co., advertising agents, 


10 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 
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ELECTRIC SIGN ADVER- 
TISING ON BROADWAY 
—THE GREAT WHITE 

WAY. 


nesses—that they make a special 
effort to see. 

Broadway, as an advertising 
medium, is like no other street in 
the country. It is a truly national 
promenade. Nearly everybody, in 
the trade and out, comes to the 
metropolis once in a while. No 
one would ever think of missing 
Broadway or fail to see the signs 
of which so much has been said. 
Linking its reputation to that of 
Broadway, every ad achieves a 
carrying power, that, territorially, 
is remarkable. 

According to police records be- 
tween two and three hundred 
thousand people a day _ pass 
through the Great White Way. 
Of these in the course of the 
season thousands are buyers. In 
the men’s wear trades, for ex- 
ample, at least 10,000 buyers come 
to town. These represent stores 
that have an unusually large dis- 
tributing capacity, and their eyes 
cannot help noting the electric 
signs of interest to their trade. 

Any national advertiser who 
uses a good Electric Sign on 
Broadway almost certainly cap- 
tures the New York City market. 
This is history. 

But the influence is more far- 
reaching. Thousands of big 
business men from all parts of 
the country come to New York 
every month. You'll find them 
on Broadway every night. 

They are the most liberal 
spenders in the world. Make 
your impression on them while 
they are strolling up and down 


Advertisement 





Broadway, and they’ll go home 
and order your goods. 

The products advertised on 
Broadway are without any ques- 


| tion the: leading sellers in their 
| various lines. 

The “Great White Way” owes 
its name to electrical advertising. | 
The electric sign is not only a part | 
of the lives of Broadwayites—but | 
one of the sights that practically | 
every visitor to New York wit- | 


Naturally, it costs a good deal 
of money to have a sign on 
Broadway. The good spaces are 
limited in number, and the ad- 
vertisers who have them hang on 
to them. 


Some of these signs cost more 
than $25,000 a year, and they are 
worth it. 

The National Electric Sign 
has the best location on Broad- 
way. It is really the EYE OF 
BROADWAY. Situated at 49th 
street it can be clearly seen fif- 
teen blocks away—the busiest fif- 
teen blocks on the Great White 
Way. This sign is 70x72 feet. 
Only by co-operation with a num- 
ber of advertisers could you get 
such a beautiful display at a rea- 
sonable cost. Your advertise- 
ment will be flashed forty times 
each night, and you can also pic- 
ture your product or your trade- 
mark. 

You can advertise every night 
for a whole year at a very small 
cost, or for a single month. You 
can change copy as often as you 
like. 

This 


sign will be 
lighted for the first time Sep- 
tember 1st. 


beautiful 


If you advertise at all, advertise 
on Broadway, put your story be- 
fore 85,000 readers every night— 
595,000 every week — 2,550,000 
every month — 31,025,000 every 
year. Space on this new display 
at 49th Street and Broadway will 
enable you to do just that at a 
fraction of the cost of periodical 
advertising. 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES, 
Advertising Manager, 
National Electric Sign Co. 
617 Marbridge Bldg., 
New York. 
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DATA FOR THE IDEAL 
RATE CARD 


SOME USEFUL INFORMATION DE- 
SIRED BY A TYPICAL ADVERTISING 
MANAGER THAT. MANY CARDS DO 
NOT NOW HAVE — SUGGESTION 
THAT CITY OF PUBLICATION AND 
PRICE PER COPY OF PAPER BE IN- 
CLUDED 


By C. F. Alward, 
Adv. Mgr. H-O Company, Buffalo. 

There is no doubt but that, as 
Frank J. Hermes explains in his 
article in the July 18 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, on newspaper rate 
cards, that a great reform can be 
worked out, and I trust that it 
will not be long before we shall 
have uniform rate cards for 
American newspapers. I do not 
know the requirements from the 
standpoint of the agency, but I 
know that many advertising man- 
agers are keeping files of rate 
cards; and if we can only get 
something accomplished along 
this line, it will be a great help. 

One of the best points about 
the suggested style of card is the 
name of the paper and city of 
publication, in a prominent place 
at the top of the card. There are 
not a few cards in my file which 
do not show the city of publica- 
tion at all; and in some cases 
where it is shown the city is 
printed in such small type that 
one has to hunt for it. 

It seems to me that there is 
one omission on Mr. Hermes’ 
suggested card, which is quite im- 
portant, and that is, the selling 
price of the paper. There are 
quite a few papers, and I am 
thinking particularly of some in 
New England and in the extreme 
West, where there are dailies at 
two cents and three cents a copy. 
This information, of course, is 
important in considering the ad- 
vertising rate. 

I cannot see just how some of 
the New York papers, for ex- 
ample, are going to get all the 
information contained on _ their 
present cards on the card which 
Mr. Hermes suggests, but pos- 
sibly they will see, at some fu- 
ture time, the advantages in not 
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having so many different classifi- 
cations. 

It would also seem a good plan 
not to have anything printed on 
the reverse side of the card. We 
all know the rule in newspaper 
offices to write on one side of the 
sheet only, and it would seem that 
this practice ought to obtain in 
getting out the newspaper rate 
card, 

Through the efforts of the New 
York “specials” and the “A. N. 
P. A.,” progress could be made 
along this line. I believe that 
just as soon as the newspapers 
understand that the agencies are 
agreed on what is a good style of 
card they will be very ready to 
co-operate. 


+04 -- 
SIGNS—GOOD, BAD AND 
DENTAL 


Geo. F. Ditrmann, 
Boot and Shoe Company, 
Manufacturers and Jobbers, 
Sr. Louis, July 26, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Riding out on Olive street the other 
night I was attracted by an illuminate: 
sign, that emblazoned three letters ot 
enormous size: “‘Eat.” Here I thought 
is something different. Not the con 
ventional: -“‘Restaurant” or some Ital 
or German name of unpronounceable 
character, Simply the command, invi 
tation, or suggestion to “Eat,” which- 
ever way you wish to interpret it. 
Don’t you think that this sign will at 
tract the hungry more quickly than the 
commonplace signs you see at most 
restaurants? I certainly do. Other 
lines of business may extract a lesson 
from this, 

Another sign of a different and 
rather a puzzling character s 
the passerby of one of the cheaper P:ne 
street restaurants. It reads: 


ACCI- 


ree 
Pure Lemonade, if not cold, 
Big Glass 5c. 
Speaking of signs reminds me of one 
that made rather a humorous impres- 


sion some months ago. A large buggy 

manufacturing house was about to 

leave the premises and a large sign 

across the front proclaimed that fact 

in the following words: 

ENTIRE STOCK AT HALF PRICE—MOVING 
IS EXPENSIVE. 

Before moving day came along, how- 
ever, there was a fire, which cleaned 
out the premises and consumed the 
first half of the sign, leaving that part 
reading: ‘Moving is expensive.” To 
those of an imaginative mind there 
might arise the question: Is a fire 
less expensive than a move? 

Harry Mever, 
Advertising Manager. 


Thornton Purkis, formerly of Cos- 
mopolitan_ Magazine, is now with J. J. 
Gibbons, Ltd., of Toronto. 
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WINDOW PAINS AND HOW TO 
AVOID 


By not forgetting that both you and 
your store are irequently judged by the 
style of your window display. 

“By planning your window displays at 
least a week ahead. It pays. 

By not leaving your window empty 
longer than necessary. An empty win- 
dow with small pieces of window strips 
still adhering to the glass may give an 
impression of ‘‘For Rent” to the passing 
stranger. 

By keeping below. the level of the eye 
that part of your display you wish to 
give the most prominence, 

By devoting your window to one ar- 
ticle or one class of goods, rather than 
a lot of odds and ends. , 

By having a strong light on your dis- 
play at night. All invisible light shining 
down on your display is preferable in 
most instances. 

3y using neat cards with plain let- 
tering, avoiding fancy type. 

By not displaying fly paper in De- 
cember. 

By backing up the most prominent 
feature of your display so as to bring 
it out bold and strong.—A. L. Wolcott 
in “Welch’s Magasine.” 


Se 


WOMAN’S WORLD HAS CERTIFI- 
CATE PLAN 


The Woman’s World has announced 
a plan of retailer co-operation which 
involves the issuance of certificates 
good for railroad or steamship trans- 
portation. According to a prospectus 
arranged by Thomas’ Balmer, the 
director of advertising, it will be 
necessary for at least ten manufac- 
turers to adopt the plan before it be- 
comes effective. 

Of course, those going into the move- 
ment will of necessity be advertisers 
in Woman’s World. With each con- 
signment sent to dealers, the manu- 
facturers involved in the plan will send 
certificates, the value of which will be 
based on the size of the order. It is 
thought that other things being equal 
these certificates will be an _ induce- 
ment for the retailer to buy of certifi- 
cate-granting manufacturers. The 
Woman’s World will redeem the cer- 
tificates and furnish the transportation 
necessary to supply the retailers. 


i 
NEW AD CLUB AT ALBANY 


The Capitol District Ad Club has been 

organized at Albany. Officers include 
George J. Auer, president, and Frank D. 
Walter, secretary and treasurer. As 
soon as the organization is fully per- 
fected it is expected that application will 
be made for membership in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 
_ George J. Auer, who was instrumental 
in organizing the new club, is the busi- 
ness manager of The Knickerbocker 
Press and Frank D. Walter, secretary 
and treasurer of the new organization, 
is advertising manager of the same pub- 
lication. 























‘The women 


who read The 
Woman’sHome 


Companion 


are ready for 
suggestions 
for new and 
better ways of 
doing the 
same old 
housework. 
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UNCHRISTENED “CHARAC- 
TER” TO SPREAD IDEA 
OF SERVICE 


IT DOES NOT DO TO PROTEST TOO 
MUCH ABOUT “OUR IDEALS’—AN 
ADVERTISING “CHARACTER” 
WHICH TYPIFIES SERVICE WITH- 
OUT TALKING ABOUT IT—HOW 
THE EDISON “COMPLAINT DEPART- 
MENT’ BECOMES THE “BUREAU 
OF SPECIAL SERVICE” 


By John P. Wilder. 


The gentlemen whose mission 
in life it is to deliver sonorous 
“how to succeed” dope are fond 


THE 


of putting on the tremolo swell 
when they come to “the twen- 
tieth century business idea: 
service!” As a theme for elo- 
quence it is fine, and nobody 
doubts the truth of it very seri- 
ously, but when it 
comes to telling how 
to get the idea of 
service into the 
hearts and minds of 
possible customers, 
the average boost 
doctor falls down. 
“What I want to 
do,” says the practi- 
cal man, “is to make 
the peo ple under- 
stand that I have the 
disposition to render 
service. With every- 
body talking about 
service, the public is 
getting to regard it as a common 
advertised claim. I can satisfy 
my customers that I render serv- 
ice all right, but when it comes to 
prospective customers I can’t see 
the use of bragging about what a 


om pany 


My, el sue 
\| £90 te 
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HOUSE PERSONALITY EXPRESSED ON THE 
PLAINT DEPARTMENT LETTERHEAD 


fine idealist I am. Advertising the 
merits of my goods is one thing, 
and advertising my morals or my 
ideals is another. The honest 
man isn’t in the habit of protest- 
ing overmuch about his honesty.” 

Of course it is quite true that 
virtue is its own reward, and that 
investments in service pay diyi- 
dends in good will. But a good 
many concerns have tried to put 
the idea of service first, and get 
it into the minds of the customer 
before the goods are purchased, 
thus anticipating a little good will, 
so to speak, and using the service 
as an argument for the first sale. 
It doesn’t do to brag about it too 
much, though, any 
more than it is wise 
to brag about one’s 
philanthropy. 

The New York Edi- 
son Company, which 
serves New York City 
with electric current, 
has been using its ad- 
vertising “character” 
—a rather whimsical 
adaptation of Father 
Knickerbocker — to 
carry the impression 
of service at times 
when protestations would have an 
effect just contrary to that de- 
sired. If it can be done by a 
public service corporation which 
according to some agitators is 
always in the wrong, there is 


COM- 


The New York Edison Company 


Contract and Inspection- Department — Heating Bureau 


124 West 42d Street, New York City 


have your representative call at 


THE IDEA OF SERVICE EXPRESSED ON A RETURN CARD 


no reason why the maker of 
breakfast foods or women’s 
dresses should not use similar 
means to the same end. 

The Edison character is not 
dignified with a name, so there is 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 


Increase In Circulation 


For the past five years THE HOUSEWIFE 
has guaranteed a circulation in excess of four 
hundred thousand copies per issue at the line 
rate of two dollars. The announcement is 
hereby made that beginning with the issue of 
October, 1912, THE HOUSEWIFE guaran- 
tees an increase of twenty-five per cent in 
circulation at the same rate. The shrewd 
space-buyer will recognize the fact that for a 
limited time he can secure space in THE 
HOUSEWIFE under more favorable condi- 
tions than ever before, for with the October 
issue begins our guarantee of a circulation of 


500,000 at $2.00 per line 
HOW WE GOT IT 


This increase in circulation is not the result 
of sensational subscription campaigns, which 
are largely productive of a class of business 
unprofitable to the advertiser, but is the re- 
ward of sane, consistent business development; 
and the additional hundred thousand is fully 
as desirable, high-class buying circulation as 
the basic 400,000 of our list. 


October number goes to press on August 
12th. 


Cuartes W. Corsert, Jr. THE A. D. PORTER CO. 
Advertising Manager, Publish 
80 Irving Place, New York aoushers 

, THE HOUSEWIFE 
Witt1amM Hamitton, Jr. 
Western Representative, 30 IRVING PLACE 
Tribune Building, Chicago. NEW YORK 
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no opportunity to think of him 
without thinking of the company. 
So he typifies the company in a 
way that Sunny Jim, for example, 
never could typify the concern he 
belonged to. It was easy enough 
to connect Sunny Jim with Grape 
Nuts or Shredded Wheat, if you 
felt like it, but it isn’t possible to 
describe the Edison Company’s 
character without calling him the 

“Edison man” or some such 
phrase, which will identify him at 
once with his parentage. 

He typifies the company, and he 
is always smiling, always good 
natured, whether he is seen driv- 
ing an electric truck or reposing 
in bed in the influence of an elec- 
tric fan. Even in those in- 
stances in which he is used to 
suggest the discomforts of hot 
weather without an electric fan, 
he is thoroughly good-natured 
about it. The semblance of a 


grouch is never allowed on, his 
face, no matter what the circum- 
stances. 

He is always on the job, typi- 
fying the service the company 


renders, yet he never has a word 
to say about it. The reader is 
persuaded to suggest the idea 
of service to himself. It isn’t 
crammed down his throat. Every 
package sent out by the company 
bears a label on which the little 
man is holding a lighted lamp on 
a serving tray. Even the return 
cards which the company encloses 
with booklets on heating devices, 
etc., and which are intended to be 
used by the customer in request- 
ing further information, are em- 
bellished with a cut of the little 
man hurrying with all speed to 
answer the request. It gives the 
impression of service in the han- 
dling of inquiries without saying 
a word about service. 

When the company paints. its 
poles on which its wires are car- 
ried in the outlying districts, it is 
necessary to put up “paint” signs. 
It is a well-known fact that the 
average man regards fresh paint 
as a nuisance, and he resents be- 

ging warned of its presence only a 
little less vigorously than he dis- 
likes to come in contact with it. 
So the Edison Company uses a 
paint sign on which the little man 
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is cheerfully engaged in painting 
the word “Paint.” It is a very 
little thing, costing a very smail 
fraction of a cent per thousand 
signs, but the little figure is just 
grotesque enough to bring a smile 
in place of the frown. 

But important as it is to keep 
the good will of the casual cus- 
tomer and the man who may |x 
come a customer some day, ii is 
doubly important to please the 
man who has a complaint or a 
kick in his system. Indeed it is 
probably more important to 
placate him than it is to interest 
a dozen new customers, because 
the man with an_ unsatisfied 
grievance is likely to become an 
active knocker against the offend- 
ing concern, 

The customer who wr:tes or 
telephones a complaint to the 
Edison Company receives a letter 
written under the letterhead 
which is reproduced herewith. 
There is the familiar little man, 
listening sympathetically to the 
complaints and taking them down 
with his goose-quill. He is so 
good-natured about it that no one 
can help getting the impression 
that the complaint will be prop- 
erly taken care of, and the letter 
then goes on to say so. Notice 
that the letter isn’t headed, “Com- 
plaint Department” or anything 
like that. It is the “Bureau of 
Special Service” which is main- 
tained to see that “our valued 
customers” get satisfactory serv- 
ice. 

Of course the little man is used 
in a hundred different ways in 
connection with the company’s ad- 
vertising of heating devices, fans 
and the like, just as the Campbell 
Kids are used in connection with 
soups and the Dutch Boy Painter 
in connection with paints. But the 
use of an advertising character to 
identify the company with the 
idea of “service” quite apart from 
any specific product is not so 
common, and presents a rather 
wide range of possibilities. 

or 

The Clague, Painter, Jones Co., of 
Chicago, has recently secured the’ ac: 
count of Montgomery Ward & Co., of 
Chicago, who have set aside an appro- 


priation of $200,000 to be spent on 
advertising next year. 
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Copy of an Interesting Letter sent to 
a National Advertiser 
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port only are guaranteed. ‘ 
Association of American Advertisers Willlam Randolph Hearst 


Ne ee Los Angeles, Cal., July 27, 1912. 


miner 








My dear sirs- 


It is with pleasure that I enclose you unsolicited testimonials 
as to the pulling qualities of the Los Angeles Examiner, 


I should esteem it a favor if you will take the trouble to read 
the copies of the two letters I enclose. They will tell you more effec- 
tively than any words that 1 might employ as to the absolute advertising 
efficiency of the Los Angeles Examiner. The explanation is simple--CIR- 
CULATION, 


The “Examiner’s" circulation is superior in quality and quantity. 
It has a much larger circulation than any other newspaper in the Southwest. 
Its Sunday circulation is greater than the combined Sunday circulation of 
all the other Los Angeles Sunday papers. So comprehensive is this paper’s 
circulation that it reaches all classes. 


I submit that the sale of 6,000 razors through two advertisements 
in the Los Angeles Examiner and the result of the R-C-H Corporation's 
announcement of its 1913 Touring Car constitute an advertising record seldom 
equalled, 


I thank you for your past advertising patronage and can assure you 
that the résults of future advertising will be even greater than those of 
the past because the “Examiner” is continually growing. 


We have set a mark of 200,000 for our Sunday circulation and we 
will attain it. An advertising investment in the "Examiner" now will con- 
tinually grow in value. 


Yours very trule 


Tu # + 
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DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 


200 Gi FIFTH AVENUE 


"SS 
ADORE " 
comunett®” NEW YORK 


- . LOS ANGELES, CAL., July 19, 1912 
Mr. M. F. Ihmsen, General Manager, 
Los Angeles ‘Examiner, ’* 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dear Sirs 

I want you to know what a splendia success we are making of our demon- 
stration campaign in Los Angeles and Southern California for the Durham 
Duplex Demonstrator, because I feel that your paper, the Daily and Sunday 
‘Examiner,® is the principal factor in our phenomenal sales. 

My attention was directed to your paper by your advertising manager, 
who called on me and convinced me that your paper covers the field thoroughly 
in Los Angeles and the Southwest, and I decided to inaugurate my.campaign in 
your paper exclusively. 

The results were far beyond my expectations--were even better than 
your representative had pictured theme-and the actual returns are much larger 
thus far than in any other city in which I have done business. 

As you know, I carried a coupon in the quarter page ad I ran last Sun- 
day morning and again in the half page advertisement on Wednesday morning, 
advertising the Durham Duplex Demonstrator for 35¢ and giving a list of the 
dealers to whom the coupon could be returned. From the first day’s ad the 
sales amounted to 2550 demonstrators and the half page advertisement last 
Wednesday sold 3450 demonstrators. I might add that one store alone, the 
TuftseLyon Arms Co., sold more than 350 demonstrators. 

For direct, quick returns the Los Angeles Examiner beats any paper 
in which I ever advertised. This paper certainly delivered. the goods at the 
lowest rates--results considered--at which I have ever bought advertising 


Space. Yours truly, 
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| R.C.H.GASOLINE cars | 


FACTORY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








|_nure-veats_ | R-C-H COMPANY 


1242-1244 Soutn FLower Street 
LOS ANGELES 





Pwones | Sonear Mam” S333 
LOS ANGELES "EXAMINER," 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

That the R-C-H Corporation’s announcement of its 
1913 touring car has created ‘a stir among motorists 
generally throughout the country is borne out by the 
number of inquiries that are showering into the factory 
and its branches. And in this connection I am glad to 
say that the Los Angeles Examiner looms conspicuously 
in the foreground among any and all of our many adver- 
tising mediums, as it is the only morning ‘and Sunday 
newspaper used in Southern California. 

The first shipment of 1913 R-C-H touring cars ar- 
rived in Los Angeles by Wells Fargo express early in 
the week of July 7th. We considered the interest 
stirred up by the mere presence of the car in the city 
was quite remarkable, but on the following Sunday our 1913 
announcement appeared in your paper. We were swamped 
with visitors at our Flower street show room, and in- 
quiries poured in from neighboring towns by the hun- 
dred. This was a very concrete illustration of the 
"Examiner’s" tremendous power in reaching the class 
of people we cater to, and I am happy to offer sincére 
congratulations. 

-You may be interested in knowing that the unani- 
mous opinion of the hundreds who have inspected our 
new car seems to be that the R-C-H marks one of the 
biggest steps forward from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer in the history of the automobile industry. The 
aim of the R-C-H was to meet every motoring need by 
providing everything necessary for comfort and pleagure 
in touring. It was a case of putting this fact before 
the public. The "Examiner" most certainly did this 
and the results have been more than gratifying. 

Yours very truly. 
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The alarm clock went off at 
four o’clock in the morning. 

“T fooled you that toime,” 
said Mike, 


triumph, 


with a grin of 
“for I wasn’t aslape 


at all.” 


The farmer fools the ad- 
vertiser who doesn’t be- 
lieve that the farmer’s 
trade is worth advertis- 
ing for. The farmer is 
not asleep. He is wide- 
awake to the goods of- 
fered by advertisers using 
the medium he knows 


best and acts on most— 


FARM"FFIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 





FORM LETTERS WITH 
HIGH PERCENTAGE OF 
RESULTS 
ANALYSIS USUALLY SHOWS TIE 
PULLING ELEMENT — A CONTRAST 
OF SOME FAILURES AND SUC- 
CESSES—THE LETTER THAT HAS 
NEWS VALUE— SPECIFIC SUGGES- 
TIONS THAT HELP — QUESTIONS 
THAT MAKE READER OF LETTER 

THINK 


By Jonathan John Buzzell, 
Editor of “Letters That Made Good.” 


The results expected from 
form letter campaigns vary 
widely according to the nature of 
the business or proposition, but 
that a great deal depends upon 
the letter is beyond question. In 
some cases as low as 2 per cent is 
considered good. In most any 
line of business anything above 10 
per cent is satisfactory. The let- 
ter that brings 50 per cent or over 
is somewhat rare. 

Of course it is easy to get mere 
replies, but when I say “results” 
I mean either orders or bona fide 
replies that can with the right 
follow-up, either personally or 
otherwise, be turned into orders. 

It is both interesting and help- 
ful to the advertising man _ to 
study letters that have brought 
record results and still more in- 
teresting to compare them with 
some that have failed. A close 
analysis in both cases will usually 
show very clearly the reason why. 

In this connection the first two 
letters here shown are two of five 
similar ones, sent out at intervals 
of ten days to two weeks, none of 
which brought results worth 
mentioning. The campaign was 
considered a failure. Even a 
cursory reading of these letters 
discloses a lack of that sincere 
ring—that something we read be- 
tween the lines. The what, the 
why and the when are not the 
main features, but merely inci- 
dents touched lightly in the 
course of a little quasi humorous 
“hemming and hawing.” The 
first paragraph in each of these 
letters is, of course, intended only 
as an “attention getter,” but even 
if it accomplished its. purpose— 
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and perhaps it did—it is not 
backed up by anything substantial. 
There is no enthusiastic and seri- 
ous appeal to create interest anc 
desire for the proposition itself. 

There is nothing convincing 
that gets the mind of the reader 
into the proper mood to act on 
the suggestion at the close, which 
in both letters is weak. It is the 
same old story. A letter without 
personality is just about as use- 
less as a man without, personality. 

These letters that “didn’t” are 
offered as a contrast and for a 
background for some that “did.” 
These two failures — failures 
probably because they lack that 
something which “grips” the 
reader and makes him feel, think 
and act—follow : 

Dear Sir: 

You know how to tell a mushroom 
from a toadstool? Eat it. If you 
live, it’s a mushroom; otherwise it’s a 
toadstool. Good test, too; but never 
was popular. 

Some people 
about 
to make the test. 

Well, we don’t handle toadstools, 
and you don’t have to make the test 
to prove it. Others have done it al- 
ready—lots of them. In fact our 
customers say we have the only real 
mushroom patch in these parts. Don’t 
take our word; ask some one who 
knows. We enclose a list for refer- 
ence, 

You pride yourself on your work. 
You can’t afford to overlook a single 
detail. bee = a find out about 


same 
don’t 


way 


feel the 
: care 


Yours very truly. 


Sirs 

It’s an open question as to the 
justice of sending a man to the death 
chair on circumstantial evidence. There 
is no question as to the propriety 
of acquitting him on such evidence. 
In any case, the evidence must be 
beyond question of reasonable doubt. 

For our part we are willing to be 
convicted or acquitted on circumstan- 
tial evidence. All we ask is that you 
are reasonable and put us to the acid 
test. 

We sent you a list of a few of our 
customers. Did you take evidence as 
to the quality of our from them? 
Don’t say our is no better than 
the rest. Be reasonable. You owe it 
to us; you owe it to yourself to find 
out 

Order a small lot of Co.’s ——, 

— or , and g've it a reasonable 
test on approval. Don’t et till you 
need ——; do it now and know. 

Yours very truly, 


The next letter is one that 
proved highly satisfactory to the 
public service corporation which 





A House 
Requiring the 
Services of an 
Advertising 
Manager 


might find.it of advantage to 
communicate with me. I have 
had sixteen years’ experience 
writing and planning campaigns 
for leading distributers and man- 
ufacturers through my associa- 
tion with prominent agencies 
and other successful advertis- 
ing organizations, and I be- 
lieve that such a training will 
prove to be a most profitable 
asset to any advertiser. 


I can show splendid records 
of effective campaigns I planned 
and wrote, and can give the 
best references as to ability and 
character. 


As I believe the material evi- 
dence of my work that I can 
show, together with references, 
will serve as my best spokes- 
man, I prefer an interview with 
anyone interested. 


Address Box 2, care Print- 


? Ink. 








What Agency Needs 
An Experienced 
Copy Writer 


—a young man with energy plus 
who has been writing magazine 
and newspaper advertising for 
nine years (seven years with 
widely known successful agen- 
cies). 

Writes strong, forceful copy 
and is especially capable in plan- 
ning original eye-winning lay- 
outs. 

Understands printing and en- 
graving. Has edited house or- 
gans for manufacturers (gradu- 
ate of technical school), mer- 
chants and publishing houses. 

A-1 references as to ability 
and character. Address Box 3, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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used it; 45,000 of these letters 
were sent out to consumers; 125 
replies were received the same 
day the letter was mailed; 2,578 
replies were received on the sec- 
ond day; 1,037 replies were re- 
ceived on the third day; 930 re- 
plies were received on the fourth 
day. In all 7,341 replies—nearly 
12 per cent—were received. Of 
those 6,945 expressed themselves 
as entirely satisfied with the 
service. Mild criticism and sug- 
gestions were received from 396. 

As a stamped addressed enve- 
lope was enclosed for reply, the 
company naturally assumed that 
those who did not reply were sat- 
isfied with the service, or at least 
had no specific criticism to offer. 
This letter, together with an anal- 
ysis of returns, was published in 
all the daily papers in the city as 
a display advertisement on the 
sixth day after it was sent out. 
This shows the advantage, even in 
a good will letter, of asking some 
specific question or making some 
specific suggestion. It called for 
complaints, but by far the larger 
number of replies were com- 
mendations instead—which was, 
indeed, to be expected. 

The complaints were taken up 
individually and straightened out 
to the satisfaction of the parties 
making them. Thus the letter ac- 
complished a threefold purpose: 
it brought out whatever dissatis- 
faction existed and enabled the 
company to correct it; it proved 
tremendously successful as a 
good-will letter; it brought out 
some very valuable facts that 
were used in advertising to pos- 
sible consumers. Each letter was 
carefully “filled in,” thus making 
it appear to be a personal type- 
written letter. It is not a master- 
piece of rhetoric, but a simple, 
personal message from the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. There is a 
striking contrast between it and 
the preceding letters. The letter 
follows: 

Dear Sir: 

I hope you will not think I am en- 
croaching unduly upon your time if I 
call the following matter to your at- 
tent‘on. Has it yet been brought to 
your notice that the price of electricity 
throughout this company’s entire ter- 


ritory is to be reduced this morn‘ng 
from 11 cents to 10 cents per kilo- 


watt_hour—a drop of nearly ten per 
cent! 

Have you any fault to find with the 
service? Is there anything I, person. 
ally, can do, or this company can do, 
to improve our service—to satisfy you 
better? ‘ 

I would esteem it a privilege to 
hear your criticism on your electric 
supply, or your criticism of any rep- 
resentative of this company with whom 
you come in contact. 

I am enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope for your convenience. [| 
earnestly solicit an expression of 
your views or suggestions, or any help- 
ful advice to the end that the service 
we render may, if possible, be im- 
proved, or that your relations with our 
employees ~~ be more pleasant. 

Yours very truly, 


General Superintendent. 


Another letter making use of 
the specific suggestion as a 
“leader” brought a very satisfac- 
tory number of orders, although 
not one of them was for the 
proposition suggested. It was a 
short, timely letter with news 
value in the opening paragraph. 
It was sent at the close of a dull 
summer season when there was 
need among the recipients for 
some stimulant for business. 

After the first draft of the let- 
ter was made the writer called 
upon a representative of the list 
and used the exact words in con- 
versation with him to see if the 
style sounded natural. This is a 
hard test and so far as I know 
is original with the advertising 
agent who used this letter. 

The appeal in this letter was in 
the form of a suggestion and the 
particular arguments in favor of 
the action were worked in as de- 
scriptions of the service which 
were supposed to be taken for 
granted. A reply required no 
prolonged deliberation and _ this 
fact in a large measure accounts 
for its success. Not one of the 
replies came by telephone as sug- 
gested, and yet there is no ques- 
tion that this specific suggestion 
helped to get action. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Sir: 

I have been intending to write you 
ever since I returned from the con- 
vention. ‘ 

They say the time to advertise is 
when you want more business. ; 

If you are interested in getting in 
closer touch with your buyers or in 
decreasing your proportionate selling 
cost, I should like to show you what 
we have done for others. 
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MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS 
have to announce that the 
entire edition of the 


August Number of 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


was exhausted ten days 


after publication and that 


they are no longer able to 


supply the demand. 


The edition was the largest which 
has been printed since 


Christmas 
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I have been wondering if a booklet 
telling about your proposition just the 
way you would tell it to me, if I were 
a prospective buyer, would not be of 
value just at this time. 

The facilities of this office. backed 
by eight years’ experience in this terri- 
tory, are at the other end of either of 
your telephones, there in front of you. 

Yours very truly, 

Another letter, which brought 
over fifty per cent of the cus- 
tomers addressed into the store 
with their watches to be cleaned, 
was used by a high class retail 
jewelry company doing a very 
large business. 

This letter is personal in its 
opening paragraph, and then pro- 
ceeds with some interesting in- 
formation, simply told, which 
could hardly fail to convince the 
reader. In this case the letters 
went to former customers who 
did not need to be convinced re- 
garding the reputation or relia- 
bility of the firm or the quality 
of their work. To have used 
arguments along this line would 
have weakened the letter. The 
argument is confined to the neces- 
sity of having a watch cleaned 
and is backed up by reasons 
which are all the more convincing 
for being put in terms that make 
a familiar thing seem rather 
wonderful. There is also refer- 
ence, by inference only, to the 
fact that the firm sending this let- 


ter were specialists and under-- 


stood the most intricate details of 
their business. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Sir: 

In looking over our books we find 
that your watch has not been here for 
cleaning for twenty-three months. 

Every watch should be cleaned and 
freshly oiled as often as once in 
every eighteen months. 

A watch is a very delicate piece of 
machinery—the balance wheel makes 
300 beats or vibrations each minute, 
or 18,000 beats per hour; there is less 
than one drop of oil used in oiling it, 
and when this oil is exposed to atmos- 
phere and necessary wear for a period 
of from twelve to eighteen months, it 
becomes dry and hard and commences 
to cut and wear the pivots and steel 
parts, therefore it should be cleaned 
and oiled again. 

Hoping you will favor us with the 
work, 

Your very truly, 


A large concern dealing in 


road machinery and contractors’ 
tools got large returns from a 


INK 


single letter which covered their 
proposition in a general way with- 
out making any specific offer or 
proposition. 

This letter has somewhat of thie 
personal tone and there is some- 
thing substantial about it—a cer- 
tain sense of something held in 
reserve that gives confidence. The 
simplicity of statement undoubt- 
edly makes a much stronger ap- 


‘peal to the class to whom this 


letter was sent than would have 
been the case had it been more 
elaborate. 

The letter was well timed and 
was sent out just before the be- 
ginning of the spring season. As 
the result of sales to contractors 
returning the cards it proved to 
be in the over-fifty-per-cent class. 

The letter follows: 


Dear Sir: 

We are enclosing catalogs showing 
cuts and giving brief description of 
our line of road machinery. Please 
examine them and keep them among 
your references, and when you are in 
the market for anything in the road 
building, road repairing or road clean- 
ing line, please drop us a line and 
give us an opportunity to give you de- 
tailed specifications and prices. 

We carry in stock, ready to ship, 
repair parts for all makes of crushers 
and road machines, also shovels, picks 
and general supplies. Our aim is to 
please our customers, because we want 
their trade. We solicit your patronage 
on the merit of high quality of mate 
rial and late improvements, and we 
stand back of everything we sell. 

Please mark the enclosed card show- 
ing what you are interested in and re- 
turn it to us and we will give the mat- 
ter prompt attention. 

Thanking you for past favors, we beg 
to remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


Another letter that brought 
business from over 55 per cent 
of the list to which it was sent 
was used by an_ enterprising 
paper house. This letter opens 
with a question that is bound to 
make the reader think, and think 
seriously. The second paragraph 
has the same form, but is still 
more sweeping. 

This letter talks from the 
reader’s point of view, not the 
writer’s. It talks service, and a 
service which anneals to printers. 
This letter is well thought out 
and planned and is not cluttered 
up with superfluous words. It 
has a business-like snap all the 
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€ The first impression on 
your public is the impres- 
sion of gua/ity when your 
catalogue is printed on 


DEJONGF 
ART MAT 


@ The incomparable dull finish 
coated stock which imparts a 
depth and warmth to half tones 
—a soft dignity to type such as 
no other paper can. 


Always Uniform Always Dependable 


@The man responsible for his firm’s printed 
matter should know and select the paper for 
every important job. 
4S UN; Let us send you from 
AUIS, ts #2 time samples 
AAAI of the very best in 
the printing art on 
papers bearing this 
quality mark. Just 
a post card with your 

name does it. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“The daily newspapers are quick 
workers, rapid producers and 
great local stimulants!” 








Extract from article in Printers’ Ink of July 25, by 
Leonard M. Frailey, Secretary vof Joseph Camp- 
bell Co., Camden, N. J. “Campbell’s Soups.” 


And in no section does this apply more 
aptly than 


In New England 


New England with its compact territory—cities 
close together—no long jumps for salesmen—good 
jobbing houses—distribution easy and accounts 
safe. Manufacturing and agricultural territory com- 
bined. Money always in active circulation. 


And to no Class of Media does this apply 
more aptly than to New England’s 


Local Daily Newspapers 


These “home” newspapers contain the local price- 
current sheets of bargain quotations so closely 
scanned by the buyers in New England households. 
They are in constant touch with the purses of the 
people. 


Ten of the Best: 


Salem,Mass.,News Burlington,V t.,FreePress 
NewBedford 1M cury NewHaven,Ct.,Register 
Lynn,Mass.,Item Waterbury,Ct.,Republican 
Portland,Me.,Express  Worcester,Mass.,Gazette 
Meriden,Ct.,Record Springfield,Mass.,Union 
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way through and winds up vigor- 
ously at the right time. 

The letter follows: 

Dear Sir: 

How much money have you lost dur- 
ing the past year through the failure 
of stock to arrive from some distant 
mill in time for important jobs? hs 

Or how much of the money you paid 
for paper actually went into stock— 
and not into frames, casing, and car- 
riage charges? ; 

At first thought these may seem like 

sma!l matters. But an examination of 
your cost tickets, plus a little figuring, 
will soon convince you that these two 
items alone run up in a year’s time to 
quite a tidy sum—a sum well worth 
saving! mn 
In printing, it’s the little leaks that 
help to keep costs ss and profits down, 
Perhaps you have believed there was 
no practical way to avoid these “leaks.” 
3ut there is. A way you'll be glad 
to take because it not only means less 
expense to you, but also quicker deliv- 
eries, and more value for every dollar 
you put into your stock. 
“ This way is known as the T & H 
Profit Saver, and your name and ad- 
dress on the enclosed card will bring 
you full details, 

Just pick up your pen, fill in, and 
mail the card—now, while this matter 
is on your mind. i 

Heartily yours, 


——_~+or _ 
PUTTING INK MAKERS TO THE 
TEST ; 


Ink manufacturers are besieging the 
Treasury department with letters and 
samples of ink. It all comes about be- 
cause the Treasury is “laundrying” 
paper money. 

It has been found that many bank 
notes are signed with ink that is 
effaced by the washing process, and the 
notes come out of the machines minus 
the sgnature of the bank offic‘als. 
These, of course, are worthiess, Bank 
officials have been advised that “only 
high-grade non-copying, recording ink, 
fresh and undiluted,’ should be used. 

It is here where the ink manufac- 
turers step in. Most of them claim 
their ink meets these requirements and 
they are fearful lest the Treasury puts 
them on the undesirable list. 

The Treasury is having chemical 
analysis made of all inks presented, to 
see if they come up to the mark. 

The Bureau of Standards is making 
the test, 

_ +0 

Ray Leeman, at one time branch man- 
ager for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company in Houston and San Antonio, 
ex., 1S NOw manager of the newspaper 
division of the- Henderson Motor Car 
Company’s advertising department, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 


bers of the 


ee eel 
The we a newly elected mem- 
C. Bard, vice-president, Plymouth Fur 


Co., Minneapolis; E. LeRoy Pelletier, 
advertising manager, Flanders Manufac- 
turing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The 

** Quick- Worker” 
for 

Worcester, Mass 


is its great evening paper. The 
Retail Stores have learned this 
from actual results as the adver- 
tising of the evening before 
brings the Customers and the 
Sales. 

When you want the largest 
evening circulation in Worcester, 
or the largest circulation within 
the city limits of Worcester 
order your copy in 


The Evening 
Gazette 


Worcester Home ‘Paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











It’s A Fixed Habit 


in the great majority of Brockton 
Homes to read the 


ockto 
Enterprise 


Before and after supper. The 
sections are separated, divided up 
and read by the whole family. 


NO GOING TO BED BEFORE THE 
ENTERPRISE IS READ 


32nd YEAR EVENINGS 


FLAT RATE 
35 CENTS PERINCH 


CIRCULATION 13,000 
POPULATION 60,000 
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Articles 
health, hygiene or sanitation, 
will find a ready sale among 
the readers of 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


It is the top-notch medium in 


tending 


the magazine field for advertis- 
ing directed along health lines. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J, ELDER, Manager 


ae Office: People’s Gas Building 


J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 
Oliver E. 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


24 Milk St. 
Butler, Manager 





@By reason of the purchase of 
the Boston Traveler by the 


Boston Herald and its issuance. 


from the Herald plant, the 
presses and stereotyping outfit 
are offered for sale. 


@Three Goss, four-deck, two- 
page wide, straight-line presses, 
with individual motor. 


@One Junior Auto Plate Ma- 
chine, Hoe matrix, rolling ma- 
chine. 


@Hoe curved shaver, motor 
driven, Hoe finishing cylinder, 
Hoe jig-saw and drill, motor 
driven, saw and trimmer, mo- 
tor driven, Scott curved cast- 
ing box. All in good working 
condition. 


@For Sale in whole or in part, 
satisfactory terms to responsi- 
ble parties: Apply or address 
Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 


to promote | 





INK 


WRITING ADVERTISE. 

MENTS FOR A LIVING 

(Continued from page 8) 
terial from the department man- 
ager, That overworked man js 
only human; if the expenditure of 
a large sum of money for adver- 
tising turns out well lie is not 
averse to taking the credit. But 
when the campaign proves a flat 
failure and the money is lost, then 
woe to the advertising manager if 
the department manager can con- 
vince himself or others that the 
advertising manager did some- 
thing entirely different from what 
was agreed upon. My relations 
with the department managers 
were always of the pleasantest de- 
scription. Once they learned that 
they must O.K. every advertise- 
ment; every plan; every change; 
or the wheels would stop instantly, 
we had no trouble. In investiga- 
tions of disastrous efforts it was 
never necessary for me to do more 
than produce the O.K.’s. This I 
did in the most personal possible 
way. On the other hand, every- 
one knew when a _ success was 
achieved that I passed along the 
fullest credit to all concerned. In 
some respects I failed dismally. 
There are only eight working 
hours a day so I had to cut out all 
the good-fellow entertaining busi- 
ness. My assistant was charged 
with the difficult task of being 
agreeable to callers, and as the 
years flew by I was seldom seen 
so seldom that I became almost a 
myth to the general public. 

In order to be at my hest each 
morning, I refused to join any 
organizations that would require 
my attendance evenings, Concen- 
tration on vital issues; elimination 
of everything else ;—this was my 
constant practice. Eight hours for 
my little family; eight hours for 
business, and eight hours for 
sleep —this was my unvarying 
schedule. My salary was advanced 
almost every year, at first five dol- 
lars a week at a time, and later 
ten dollars. During one panic it 
was cut for a year. Mr. A. grad- 
ually turned over details to subor- 
dinates, which left him more time 
to enjoy life. His keenest pleas- 
ure was to visit with his store 
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chiefs and to joke with them over 
the news of the day. 

One day he was asked why he 
kept such a far from brilliant ad- 
vertising man. Mr. A. replied: 
“He doesn’t know much about ad- 
vertising—that’s a fact; but he 
knows one or two little things 
about A., B. & C.’s business.” And 
this is a good place to say that 
merchants don’t want an advertis- 
ing genius. They view with alarm 
the expert who can advertise sau- 
sages and silk with equal facility. 
What they want is a man that re- 
gards advertising*simply as one 
means of helping their business 
make money. All distractions lead 
from the main road. No man can 
study advertising separately from 
his employer’s business without 
spreading himself out pretty thin. 
Thus some men succeed as a cog 
in the wheel—an advertising man- 
ager; others lose out there but be- 
come advertising men pure and 
simple—that is, agency men, or 
copy writers, and achieve success 
there. 

One day as I was sitting at my 
desk the confidential bookkeeper 
of the house came to me and laid 
before my astonished eyes a small 
leather - covered passbook. This 
man was so reticent that you 
couldn’t wring even the name of 
our firm from him. I opened the 
book, which was marked with my 
name, and found that I had been 
charged with $25,000 and credited 
with a dividend of five per cent on 
500 shares of A., B. & C. stock. 
Then the bookkeeper handed me 
for my signature a note for $25,- 
000, to which was attached as col- 
lateral the certificate for 500 
shares of stock. The note bore in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent, 


and I observed that Mr. C., whom’ 


I had never seen, had loaned me 
this large sum. Presently Mr. A. 
dropped in covered with smiles. 
I was too affected to do more than 
shake his hand. He said: “It’s 
all right; we don’t take everybody 
for a bedfellow.” 

Thereafter several times a year 
the sphinx would come up and 
make entries of dividends in my 
book. I soon found that I had 
been sold this stock at half price, 
in addition to the money being 


The 


“Local-trade 


Stimulant” 
for 
New Haven, Ct. 


When you want your Sales to 
move faster the daily newspaper 
will give the impulse, especially 
if it is the right daily with a cir- 
culation that is big and worth 
while. In New Haven the paper 
to Stimulate the Sales is 


The Evening 
Register 
Largest and Best Circulation 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 








Agency 
Solicitor 

A well-estab- 
lished Philadel- 


phia Service 
Agency of gilt-edge rat- 
ing and reputation wants 
a solicitor controlling 
business. Unusually 
liberal proposition. All 
letters confidential and 
retumed if desired. Ad- 
dress “ Makes Good,” 
Box |, care of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertisin 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 

Herald during 

The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the combined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 














Printers’ 


il 


A Journal 
for Advertisers 


@ If you are getting more 
than $2 a year in value 
out of PRINTERS’ INK, 
you can square accounts 
with us by recommending 
some of your friends to 
subscribe. 





found for me. It was in the sixth 
year after this that the bookkcep- 
er brought up my note marked 
“Paid” and solemnly handed me 
my stock and a check for the bal- 
ance of the last dividend, after pay- 
ing my iast installment. Periaps 
the general manager, as I caii my 
wife, and I did not have a eood 
dinner that eventful evening! And 
maybe we did not drink to the 
health of Messrs. A., B. & C.! 
' To review the whole field Lrief- 
y: 
Other men working in the ad- 
vertising field, have done better 
financially- than I. One copy 
writer, working for an advertis- 
ing agency, I read, is paid $50,000 
a year; two friends of mine who 
entered the agency business take 
half that sum annually. I know 
several solicitors and sellers of 
space whose earnings exceed 
$15,000 a year. But the great ma- 
jority of advertising men, I think, 
would gladly exchange places with 
me. I am still a young man, and 
thanks to my loyal and generous 
employers have been set free, 
For every man, who works for a 
salary, and lives up to it, whether 
he receives $10,000 or $1,000, is 
a bondman. His responsibilities 
are his fetters. But a man who 
can live on his capital if need 
be is as “free as a mountain bird.” 
John Wanamaker is credited 
with saying that a merchant 
should spend three per cent in 
advertising; our experience goes 
to prove that four per cent is 
nearer the ideal present-day fig- 
ure. But this estimate does not 
mean that we can take four per 
cent of every department’s sales 
and spend it in advertising, it 
means that the gross advertising 
may reach four per cent of our 
gross. sales. Certain depart- 
ments can stand six per cent and 
even eight per cent while the 
wholesale must be kept under 
two per cent. In the factory on 
a new article we would spend a 
specified round sum _ arranged 
practically without reference to 
the sales. It is economy in the 
end to get a thing standardized 
as quickly as possible, no matter 
what the cost. A curious phase 
of the duties of an advertising 
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manager is that he must con- 
stantly push forward with the 
negative and over-conservative de- 
partment managers, and on the 
other hand continually hold back 
all the over-confident men in the 
esta!) lishment. 

To return: writing advertise- 
ments for a living is a great and 
erow ng field. -I believe it to be 
full oi opportunities for earnest, 
commonsense young people of 
both sexes. But as I have pointed 
out the demand is for men who 
will consider themselves simply 
as ole more arm for the pro- 
prietor, men who will stand in 
the breach and fight for their 
firm’s rights. In the particular 
phase of advertising which I have 
reviewed the advertising man to 
succeed must possess these quali- 
fications: 

1. A fair command of English 
and a convincing manner. 

2. A faculty of getting at the 
net of things,—that is neither de- 
luding himself about values, nor 
allowing others to delude him. 

In addition, if he can achieve a 
Job-like patience; an Emerson- 
like poise; and a Grant-like stick- 
to-it-ive-ness he will stand a 
good chance to become a hundred 
point man in his chosen calling. 


Se ae 
NEW IDEA IN MEMPHIS CLUB 


The advertising club of Memphis, 
Tenn., has lately been reorganized 
and will hereafter be known as the 
Memphis Advertising Club. Henry 
Nathan, secretary and treasure, informs 
Printers’ INK that the new ofganiza- 
ton was formed upon an entirely new 
principle inasmuch as the membership 


is made up of the firms instead of the | 


individual copy-writers and advertising 
men. Each firm appoints one repre- 
sentative with authority to act and 
vote, but may send as many repre- 
sentatives ‘as it desires to attend the 
different lectures and_ entertainments. | 

The officers of the Memphis Adver- 
tisers’ Club are: D. C. Harmon, of 
O. K. Houck Piano Company, president; 
T. B. Hilton, of Barnes & Hines, first 
vice-president; E. A. Moore, of Currie- 
McGraw Company, second vice-presi- 
dent; Henry Nathan,.of S. C. Toof & 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 

The new organization starts with a 
membership of fifty-six. 
+ -- 08 

lvederick Roy Martin, formerly presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Providence 
Bulletin, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Associated Press. 


lhe name of the Currier Publishing 
Company has been changed to Woman’s 
World Publishing Company. 


The 
**Rapid-Producer™ 
for 

Portland, Maine 


is its great daily newspaper. 
Nearly everybody reads it, adver- 
tises in it and has confidence in 
it. 

It produces more sales at less 
cost than any other daily in Port- 
land. If there is anything you 
want to sell in Portland by all 
means use 


The Evening 
Express 


Largest circulation of any Maine 
Daily. 


JULIUS MATHEW’S, Representative. 














Pattern Houses 
Selling 
IN 


CANADA— 


Can get a unique service 


through advertising in 


-The Dry Goods 
Record 


The growth of pattern 
business depends on the 
sale of piece goods. “The 
RECORD” is specialized 
for the Piece Goods Sec- 
tion of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store. 


ACTON PUBLISHING CO 
Limited 

Head Office Toronto, Ont. 

Montreal Office..Coristine Bldg. 
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Little Helps from the 
Other Fellow 


By Samuel R. Prosser 




















An advertiser who sent the sec- 
ond letters of his follow-up in 
bulk in the early part of the month 
following that in which the first 
letters were mailed—thus having 
an interval varying from ten days 
to thirty days between first and 
second letters—changed to a sys- 
tem by which the second letter 
invariably went out ten days after 
the first. He reports that the 
results under the new plan are 
decidedly better. 

* * * 

A request that the customer 
furnish the names of acquaint- 
ances who might be interested 
brought many poor names. Cus- 
tomers simply guessed that cer- 
tain persons ought to be inter- 
ested, and their guessing was 
often poor. The plan was 
changed, and a small reward was 
offered to customers who would 
show the goods to their friends 
and forward the names of those 
who expressed interest. The 
value of the new mailing list was 
several times that of the first one. 


The manufacturer of a toilet 
article found that his best method 
of inducing druggists to stock 
the goods was that of offering to 
circularize and sample lists of 
customers. 

The same advertiser wanted to 
get a mailing list of all druggists 
buying in fair-sized quantity from 
jobbers, but naturally the jobbers 
were not eager to furnish such 
lists. So a free-goods offer was 
made, the coupon for which had 
to come back through the jobber. 
The plan worked. Negotiations 
were not cut off with the jobber, 
but the advertiser got what he 
wanted—a way of communicating 
direct. 

* * x 

A heater manufacturer says 
that he is forced to get the co- 
operation of a local heating. con- 
cern, and that he has found the 
best way of doing this is to make 


unusual inducements to Mr. 
Heater Man to put one of the 
advertiser's heaters into his own 
home. “I have to almost give a 
heater to some of them,” says the 
advertiser, “but I have lined up a 
valuable list of selling agents 


that way.” 
* 


* * 


A mail-order advertiser selling 
a variety of low-priced articles 
of kindred kinds found that when 
he made up good selections that 
would be sent for one dollar, two 
dollars and five dollars, orders 
were increased in both number 
and size. Customers seemed to 
appreciate the saving of time, and 
undoubtedly they often sent a 
two-dollar order when under the 
old plan the total would be a dol- 
lar and a fraction. 

* * x 


An advertiser who finds a dis- 
count offer indispensable woke up 
to the fact one day that a great 
many of the people interested in 
his goods could not calculate dis- 
counts, and were not always will- 
ing to confess that they could not. 
So instead of offering a certain 
discount, coupons good for $3, $5, 
etc., were printed and explained 
so clearly that any one could un- 
derstand and use them. 

: = 


Instead of cutting the price on 
the original quantity offered, it is 
often a good plan—provided the 
character of the goods admit—to 
offer a smaller quantity at a spe- 
cial price, “just to get you to 
make a trial and to get your fu- 
ture patronage.” 

: = & 


A book of valuable testimonials 
had grown so large that its bulk 
became a problem. The problem 
was solved by making a _ geo- 
graphical division and publishing 
the book in sections. Then the in- 
quirer from Canada got only Ca- 
nadian testimonials. A note in the 
forepart of each of the sections 
explained why the inquirer re- 
ceived tetimonials from only his 
part of the country. The saving 
in printing and postage was con- 
siderable, and nothing was lost in 
efficiency. 
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The New York 
Morgen = Journal 


America’s Greatest German Newspaper 


Advertising Gains 


132,950 Lines 


HIS persistent, increasing gain in 

advertising is due to two things. 
The steady growth of the Morgen- 
Journal as the most up-to-date German 
newspaper in New York, and the dis- 
covery by alert advertisers of the pur- 
chasing power of its readers. 


The only efficient way to reach the 
prosperous homes where this paper is 
read is through the columns of the 
Morgen-Journal. 


Sunday Circulation 


Over 100,000 copies 
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staid IrvInG econ Editor. 





ona ‘anes 

that the package 

question 1s com- 

ing in for more 
and more serious attention. It is 
one of the things which legisla- 
tors find it hard to keep their 
hands off and there is little en- 
couragement for them to do so 
when so representative and gen- 
erally conservative a journal as 
the New York Times takes so 
hectic a view as it expresses in a 
recent editorial. 

Rolled oats, according to an author- 
ity, can be bought in most markets in 
the United States at a little less than 
4 cents a pound if it is bought in bulk. 
“Package goods” sell at about 7 cents 
a pound. 3 

Some of the firms, or companies, 
putting out “package goods” have cut 
the weight: of the former two-pound 
packages to one pound and six ounces. 

Here is an illustration of the profits 
of distributing ‘package goods” which, 
the housekeeper is told, uarantee 
cleanliness that was not found in com- 
modities sold in bulk from bins. 

The average “ultimate consumer,” 
always an easy mark for the purveyor, 
is content with the — neat- 
ness, never weighs the package and 
pays twice as much for a package of 
an edible as he would for a greater 
quantity of the same commodity in 
bul 

This form of skinning the public is 
immensely profitable, not to the gro- 
cer, but to the concern that puts out 
the package. Stealing from the con- 
sumer is not a part of the cost of 


distribution which manufacturers talk 
so much about. It is just plain thef: 
and by such theft manufacturers ect 
millions of dollars and consumers lose 
millions of dollars every week in every 
year. 


From this and other animai- 
versions, it is evident that thie 
Times editorial writer does not 
merely refer to local and sem- 
local preparations of unknown 
parentage, but also includes as 
chief offenders some of our larg- 
est national advertisers. Are they 
getting practically double the 
price of bulk goods for their 
package goods and is practically 
all of the increase profit? A 
minute’s examination of the con- 
ditions shows how absurd that is. 

When oatmeal, for exampie, 
was sold by bulk it was kept in 
response to a demand which 
might be called “natural,” in 
comparison with the present cre- 
ated or artificial demand. 

In other words, oats were 
bought. Now they are sold, and 
the selling is unquestionably ex- 
pensive for the manufacturer. 
Dozens or scores of competitors 
struggle for attention and _ the 
more they struggle the more dif- 
ficult and expensive it is for any 
one to secure and control the at- 
tention. 

But it is not a condition for 
which any individual advertiser 
is responsible. Each one must 
go ahead, nerfecting his organiza- 
tion, and advertising his product, 
or else drop out. Many intelli- 
gent persons can see only waste 
in advertising. They look at it 
from a general and theoretical 
point of view. But the manufac- 
turer is up against a condition and 
not a theory, and he learns by 
sheer experience that advertising 
is often less expensive than per- 
sonal salesmanship. But whether 
advertising or not, he cannot 
stand still. He must keep mov- 
ing, no matter what it costs and 
while he would like to get a big- 
ger profit to compensate him for 
the greater risk he takes, he 
often cannot get it, and some of 
the biggest advertisers do- not 


get it. 


The difference in cost is not be- 
tween bulk goods and package 
goods—it is between old methods 
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and new. The old methods were 
cheap because the distributing 
routes were not so crowded. We 
pay to-day for the number of our 

‘rvants as well as the quality of 
ihe service. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 
azy-brains are responsible for 
more failures than lack-of-brains. 


Advertising The high cost of 

as Art paiwing - going 
own. It is now 

Vindicated possible to pro- 
, cure for the small sum of ten 
cents—sometimes it is only a 
nickel—a variety of objects dear 
to the connoisseur, ranging from 
silk or leather chips spattered 
with gold ink in the semblance 
of what we are told are college 
seals to cancelled foreign post- 
age stamps arid half-tone engrav- 
ings! And the remarkable fea- 
ture of it all is that with each 
of these objets d’art the makers 
are throwing in a package of 
cigarettes in which, it is stated 
by competent authority, a trace 
of tobacco has at times been de- 
tected. 

Let it never be said any more 
that advertising is not one of the 
fine arts! Is it not even now pro- 
moting new schools of artistic ex- 
pression, a new hierarchy of col- 
lectors of the beautiful? None 
of course but the initiate know 
the rank of the various orders of 
this esthetic brotherhood, but a 
rough guess would place the col- 
lectors of half-tone engravings 
at the top, with the cancelled post- 
age stamp connoisseur next, and 
following a long line of cross- 
stitch embroidery devotees, sofa 
pillow experts and picture-card 
zealots. Some day, doubtless, we 
shall have a book about “The In- 
fluence of Cigarette Advertising 
‘upon American A¢sthetics.” 

Honestly that is how it looks; 
this advertising of cigarettes by 
describing the ‘beauties of the in- 
serts in the packages. Perhaps it 
is quite true that the quality of 
the cigarettes won’t bear talking 
about, but it doesn’t increase one’s 
respect for the quality to argue 
about the expensiveness of some- 


thing else which is given away 
with the goods. Of course the 
answer is: “We can afford to do 
this because it is advertising,” and 
it is an answer of equal calibre 
with “the reason we can sell 
goods below cost is because we 
sell so many.” The only possible 
conclusion is that the cigarettes 
are either very poor or the to- 
bacco people are _ benevolently 


fathering an artistic propaganda. 


PrinTeRS’ INK says: 

If there was any easy road to 
success it would be so crowded 
that nobody else could get near it. 


The high cost of 
living is not al- 
together, 


Social 
Service and 
Advertising James J. 


suggested the “cost of high liv- 
ing.” The National City Bank of 
New York sums up another cause 
in a recent circular which is at- 
tracting much attention: 


While the population of this country 
has increased 21 per cent between the 
last two censuses, the aggregate acreage 
of all the cereal crops has increased only 
3.5 per cent, and the actual yield in 
1909 was but 1.6 per cent greater than 
in 1889. 


After amplifying these indica- 
tions of failure of food products 
to grow in proportion to popula- 
tion, the circular says: 

These are facts of very great sig- 
nificance. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether any other set of facts in the 
world today is of equal social and in- 
dustrial importance. Population has 
spread over the United States, the 
free and cheap lands are gone, and 
there is no other equal area on the 
face of the globe comparable in pro- 
ductiveness and national wealth to the 
United States remaining to be ex- 
ploited. The demands for land and 
the rise in price of farm products 
have caused an astonishing advance 
in land values. 


There are other causes, as the 
oppressive burden of military and 
naval armaments now involving 
a cost to the civilized nations of 
2,000,000,000 a year, “an eco- 
nomic waste,” said Senator Bur- 
ton, the other day on the floor of 
the Senate, “which imposes an al- 
most unendurable burden upon 
the world’s resources,’—that is, 
the opportunities of us all. 
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All of these things gu together. 
They are in part the causes and 
in part the results of the wide 
and ever-growing social and in- 
dustrial unrest. It is often 
charged that they are intensified 
by advertising; there is no ques- 
tion that they are also ameliorated 
by it in great degree, and that in- 
directly, merely through letting in 
the light. 

That is the great need of most 
of our social and industrial trou- 
ble; what they need is publicity, 
of the right kind. When Profes- 
sor Rice, of the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says that there are more paying 
positions for qualified poultrymen 
than he has graduates to supply 
them with, he is indicating one of 
the faulty adjustments of our 
times. If there are positions of 
this and other kinds open, there 
should be a way to let our young 
men know. If advertising can 


sell goods, it can distribute talent 
into those pursuits that are most 
in need of this trained talent. It 
can help restore the balance be- 


tween producers and consumers. 

Only take this and other like 
problems out of the realms of the 
so-called “social service” and you 
have focused on them thousands 
of the keenest minds in America 
whose business and enthusiasm it 
is to accomplish things. 

This is an age of business— 
why not make social service a 
matter of business? This is an 
age of publicity—why not utilize 
the infinite power of advertising? 


When it be- 
The Smile comes necessary 
in Print  ¢o call a man an 

infringer or a substituter or some 

equally opprobrious name, meth- 
ods differ. Sometimes the adver- 
tiser feels that his wrongs are 
great enough to warrant drastic 
methods, and we have an anti- 
substitution campaign which alien- 
ates dealers right and left, leaving 
prejudices which it takes years to 
outlive. On the other hand, some 
advertisers feel that the dealer’s 
good will is too precious to 
jeopardize, and that it is neces- 
sary to keep him in a pleasant 


frame of mind at whatever cost. 
Consequently substituting and 
kindred practices are allowed to 
go on undisturbed, because the 
advertiser is afraid to offend. 

The latter brethren should be 
reminded that there is such a 
thing as tact, which is the gentle 
art of telling a man something he 
doesn’t want to hear in such a 
way that he does not resent the 
telling. That it can be done in 
print is attested by the examples 
which now and then find their 
way to Printers’ INK, 

“How to Get Millions of Eggs 
for Nothing” is the title of a little 
pamphlet, which is one of a series 
sent out to the trade by Dr. B. A. 
Baer, general manager of The 
Charles E. Hires Company, Phil- 
adelphia. Perusal of the booklet 
discloses the fact that the eggs 
referred to are flies’ eggs, which 
accumulate upon the counters of 
the substituting, shortsighted 
dealer. Of course it always re- 
fers to the “other fellow” and as 
it is sent as an envelope stuffer 
without comment no dealer can 
find anything personal in it. 

Another in the series is entitled 
“A Wise Old Hen. How to Keep 
Out of the Stew.” It tells the 
story of the hen who was too 
lazy to lay, but, in order to escape 
the stew, hung around where the 
other hens were laying, and every 
time an egg was forthcoming was 
first to cackle. Of course the 
inevitable outcome was the stew 
after all, and the parallel is neatly 
drawn between the old hen and 
the substituting dealer. 

One of the outward manifesta- 
tions of tact is a smile, and these 
books have smiles written all over 
them. The humor is in the text, 
and no doubt many a dealer has 
smiled at the idea of collecting 
flies’ eggs while the lesson was 
burrowing down under his hide. 

It isn’t always necessary to 
antagonize a man to reform him, 
and it is just as possible to exer- 
cise tact in business as in after- 


noon-tea circles. 
o> 
Fred H. Gillespie has recently been 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 
Sales Service Company, an advertising 
agency of Chicago. 
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Life’s Contests 


- —weramenli~ 


Copyright Life Pub. Co 


What’s on the Sign Board? 
$100 FOR THE BEST ANSWER 


The above illustration is the latest of LIFE’S popular 
contests and in our opinion will attract more attention 
than any heretofore conducted. In previous contests we 
have received in excess of 25,000 replies from two in- 
sertions in LIFE. Just keep this in mind the next time 
anyone tells you “high class readers do not respond.” 


The winning answer, as well as a list of the best an- 
swers selected by the judges, will be published in LIFE’S 
issue of September 12th. This number will be in exceptional 
demand and will possess unusual value for LIFE’S adver- 
tisers. 


Forms for this number close August 23rd, high noon. 


Remember LIFE unquestionably has more readers per 
copy and is retained for future reading as is no other 
magazine. 


George B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., West 31st St., No. 17, New York. 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., No. 1203, Chicago. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION 
NAME CHANGED FROM PAINTED DIS- 
PLAY. ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION 
SO AS TO INCLUDE ELECTRIC 
SIGNS — NEW MEMBERS SWELL 
TOTAL TO SIXTY-FOUR TOWNS 
COVERED — CO-OPERATION WITH 

AGENCIES ENDORSED 


The annual convention of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
was held in the Plankington 
Hotel, Milwaukee, July 15-18. ‘ 

At this meeting the name was 
changed from the Painted Dis- 
play Advertising Association to 
the Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion. This was done because the 
association uses other means of 
advertising than painted bulletins 
and walls. A broader name was 
necessary as a very large per- 
centage of the business done by 
this organization is by electric 
signs. This phase of outdoor ad- 


vertising is developing as rapidly 
as painted displays. 


The association was greatly 
strengthened by the granting of 
franchises to twelve new mem- 
bers. The association now covers 
sixty-four leading cities in the 
United States exclusive of New 
York City proper. 

The head of the business in 
each one of these cities is a man, 
either the owner of the plant in 
that city or at least very heavily 
interested financially, yet as an 
association member he is work- 
ing for the best interest of all 
others in the association. 

Mr. Kleiser, of Foster & 
Kleiser, Portland and Seattle; J. 
Chas. Green, of San Francisco; 
Mr. Donnelly, of Boston; Geo. L. 
Chennel, of the Columbus Bill- 
posting Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; St. Elmo Massengale, of 
the Massengale Bulletin System. 
Atlanta, and others talked and all 
cited specific instances how ad- 
vertisers with national possibili- 
ties were enabled to advertise 
profitably in from five to’ fifty of 
the association cities, where under 
the old conditions of each man 
fighting for business for his own 


town only such _ results 
have been impossible. 
Prior to the establishment of 
the association the owners of thie 
bulletin plants did all business 
direct with the advertisers and 


would 


,did not in any way recognize ai- 


vertising agents. This condition 
has been reversed, it is reported, 
A majority of the men in their 
talks expressed their appreci:- 
tion of the development of the 
agency business. Even a year avo 
there was. scarcely an agency in 
the United States that had placed 
any painted display orders. But 
through the recognition granted 
to every legitimate agency and thie 
co-operation given by the clearing 
house there has been placed dur- 
ing the past six months many 
contracts, ranging in amounts 
from five to one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars annually. 

J. H. Latchford, one of the na- 
tional salesmen of the associa- 
tion, talked about the progress 
being made by the agents of Chi- 
cago and Western cities with the 
outdoor medium in the form of 
painted displays and_ electric 
signs. 

Harvey Conover, the head of 
the publicity and promotion de- 
partment, presented many ideas 
of interest in cofnection with 
educational literature just being 
issued to the agents and adver- 
tisers. 

M. F. Reddington gave a sales 
talk, illustrating by actual ex- 
amples how national advertisers 
had been made to see the value 
of this medium. 

M. P. Wright made some 
very practical recommendations 
about the kind of information 
needed in the clearing house by 
the sales force. W. L. Whitton 
told of methods he had used that 
had resulted: in building up ad- 
vertisers from the use of displays 
in one town to the maintenance, 
in some cases, of displays in 
more than one hundred towns. 

General Manager George L. 
Johnson’s talk on the selling of 
outdoor advertising and how out- 
door advertising sells the goods 
was interesting. It was brought 
home to every man in the organ- 
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ization that after the orders were 
taken and the bulletins were up 
the work had really just begun 
and constant watchfulness, co- 
operation of all the plant owners, 
work among the trade, keeping 
of the advertising in good condi- 
tion and all of the many details 
that enter into complete service is 
necessary. 

Thos. Cusack, president of the 
Outdoor Advertising Association, 
aud also of the Thos. Cusack 
Company, closed the convention 
with a luncheon at White Fish 
Bay. Mr. Cusack briefly re- 
viewed the convention and com- 
a conditions of outdoor ad- 

vertising to-day with those of a 
few years ago. Previous to the 
association and the establishment 
of the clearing house, each city 
had a number of warring sign 
painters. There was the greatest 
confusion and it was impossible 
for a national advertiser to use 
this method of advertising with- 
out maintaining a very large and 
expensive organization. Out of 
this chaos there has within the 
three years been built a recog- 
nized, standardized medium. It is 
now possible for any advertiser 
to place either direct or through 
his agency and know that he is 
getting uniformity of service on a 
one-piece basis and that there is 
but one organization to hold re- 
sponsible, even if he is advertis- 
ing in every one of the sixty-four 
cities or in all the towns of the 
United States. 

The officers of the association 
are: President, Thos. Cusack, 
Thos. Cusack Company, Chicago; 
vice-president, George J. Sherer, 
Northern Display Advertising 
Co., Minneapolis; secretary, 
Charles F. Bryan, The Bryan 
Company, Cleveland. 

a pe 
THE PRIVATE BRAND VS. AD- 
VERTISED HOSIERY 


Editor of Printers’ Inn: 

You know that the pushing of cer- 
tain special brands of trade-marked ho- 
siery, with a patent or secret weaving 
process which renders them practically 
wearproof at the vulnerable points, has 
grown into a vast business within the 
past few years. The first phase of this 
selling campaign which attracted my 
attention was the willingness of the 


manufacturers of the Holeproof brand 
—the original brand of this sort of 
goods, if J remember correctly—to 
confine their entire sale for New York 
City to a single retailer, namely, Brill 
Brothers, rather than pursue the more 
orthodox method of allowing any ha- 
berdasher to sell these goods. pro- 
nounced it a mistake at the time, be- 
cause I was reminded forcibly of it 
by having to make a long journey out 
of my usual orbit to secure a supply 
of this hosiery. Apparently I had the 
right line on the situation, as I under- 
stand that for some time past now the 
Holeproof sale has become general. 
The question of how far right or wrong 
the manufacturer of a widely adver- 
tised article of an almost universal ap- 
peal might be in granting a retail sell- 
ing agency to a single store or firm, 
would be an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion in the columns of your journal. 

A second phase of this situation was 
brought to my mind only the other day. 
My personal experience has been that 
the brand was of much finer tex- 
ture, better fit and longer service than 
either the or , these three 
lines apparently comprising the bulk of 
the wearproof goods. I find it desirable 
to do most of my trading at Wana- 
maker’s, where I have an account, and 
knowing the resources and variety of 
their stock, I went to the Men’s Fur- 
nishing Department and asked to see 
some socks, with every assurance 
that I would get what I asked for. 
Greatly to my surprise the clerk in- 
formed me, in a half-amused way, that 
Wanamaker’s never carried any adver- 
tised brands of hosiery, that they dealt 
only in their own brands. 

Now it is a very interesting question, 
indeed, as to why a store which mer- 
chandises on as broad and liberal a_pol- 
icy as Wanamaker’s in most things, 
should adopt a rule in regard to this 
one line of goods which would seem to 
work such a serious injustice on a man- 
ufacturer who was spending so much 
of his good money, in various forms 
of publicity, to send people, like he 
sent me, to the store where I would 
normally purchase such things, only to 
find it impossible to buy there. If 
Wanamaker’s applies this policy to ho- 
siery, why not to all other patented. 
trade-marked or specially identified 
lines? 

And yet we know that Wanamaker 
does handle a great variety of advertised 
goods in other lines. Take, for ex- 
ample, that which comes closest to the 
hosiery proposition, namely, shoes. 
Thomas Cort shoes are advertised in 
every issue of my morning paper, and I 
recently purchased a pair at Wana- 
maker’s. I also purchased not long 
ago an ash sifter, which is patented and 
broadly advertised. The same applies 
to a carpet sweeper, and a host of other 
things which I could go right on men- 
tioning. 

I was so struck by the injustice of 
this policy in regard to hosiery, that I 
had a notion to put it up to the firm 
in the form of a letter, but have not 
done so. Then it occurred to me that 
some discussion of this problem in 
Printers’ [nk would be very interest- 
ing indeed. FP. Ce a 
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NEWSPAPER EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE AT 
MADISON 


QUESTION AS TO TRUTHFULNESS OF 
NEWS COLUMNS RAISES SOME 
PROTEST—DON SEITZ ON ADVERTIS- 
ING REVENUE AND NEWS-—SUB- 
SIDIZED SHEETS CANNOT BRING 
RESULTS 


The conference of newspaper 
editors held at the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., begin- 
ning~July 29, is said to have been 
the first of its kind ever held. 
Certain topics were selected in ad- 
vance, and a list of questions cov- 
ering them sent to all those in- 
vited. Some editors took excep- 
tion to the question “Are news- 
paper and magazine writers free 
to tell the truth?” and sent in 


caustic letters declining to be pres- 
ent at the conference. 

Chief among the speakers at 
the opening session were George 
E. Vincent, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Mel- 
ville E. Stone, general manager of 


the Associated Press. Mr. Stone 
described briefly the scope of the 
Associated, and commented upon 
its reputation for reliability and 
truthful reporting. 

The question of the alleged in- 
fluence of advertisers upon matter 
which appeared in the reading 
columns was discussed, many ap- 
pearing on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

On July 31, a paper prepared by 
Don Seitz, general manager of 
the New York World, was pre- 
sented. Mr. Seitz discussed the 
question as to whether or not 
news service is affected by the in- 
creasing proportion of the total 
revenue derived from advertising. 
Mr. Seitz said in part: 

It is only affected by the extent to 
which the various revenues ‘enable it 
to spend more money for news and 
better editorial service. Only the com- 
mon practice of selling newspapers for 
one cent has had the effect of cut- 
ting down the proportion of the revenue. 

I shpuld say that in a normal ener- 
getic establishment, the advertising 
would be about two-thirds of the reve- 
nue, leaving about one-third to come 
from the circulation. The margin of 
profit on a one cent newspaper is, of 
course, very slightly over the cost of 


_energy of the paper. 


white paper. This does not apply, how- 
ever, to the Sunday paper which is an 
important adjunct of all the large dailies 
and where the circulation profit remains 
an extremely important factor. 

But the advertising, it must be re- 
membered, comes only with the news- 
paper’s success as a newspaper. The 
theory that limber liars in the guise of 
advertising solicitors and circulation 
fakirs go out and impose upon the busi- 
ness public and thus secure the adver- 
tising which appears daily is another 
delusion. 

Advertising is about the closest kind 
of a business proposition. The large de- 
partment stores spend their money in 
exact percentages laid against the value 
of their wares, usually about three and 
one-half per cent of their gross business. 

Experience has taught the good ad- 
vertiser that he must create a current 
of interest and he has learned that the 
only way to do this is by intelligently 
presenting his values and stock to the 
public in a convenient way. There is 
no greater convenience than the daily 
newspaper which is widely read and it 
is relied upon to furnish these daily 
bulletins of business, thereby saving re- 
— and sign-hunting by the busy 
u 
P Perhaps the framer of the question 
had in mind the thought that the in- 
creasing advertising in some way m Ids 
the opinions, news service or editorial 
This is another 
foolish thought. If there is merit in 
proportion, and I think there is, the 
more business a newspaper gets the 
stronger it becomes; more powerful and 
more independent. It is giving value 
received to the advertiser and does not 
truckle to him or dispose of itself to 
secure his business. In short it com- 

mands and does not obey. 

If the theorists would think logically 
for a few minutes they would see the 
correctness of this proposition. The 
strong newspaper acquires its power - 
a basis of public confidence. The ad 
vertiser finds a constituency which has 
faith in its newspaper. This is much 
more productive of business results than 
a subsidized sheet could possibly bring. 

Not only do advertisers not run the 
policy of newspapers but they seldom 
or never try. I have been for twenty 
years in the business office of the New 
York World and I do not recall a half 
dozen attempts on the part of adver- 
tisers to influence it, and of these at- 
tempts only one was a matter of public 
concern about which there were two 
very fair opinions. We did not accept 
the advertisers’ view. 

It is some five years since I have had 
an advertiser ask me to do anything 
even in his personal interests, unless 
perhaps to print a wedding notice, or 
the mention of some social affair and in 
this I rather think the editors treated 
him more shabbily than if it had been 
someone else. Good editors dre not in- 
terfered with on great newspapers. If 
they were there would be neither good 
editors nor great newspapers. 


The conference closed the eve- 
ning of August 1 with a banquet. 
the speakers being Edward G. 
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Lowry, managing editor of the 
New York Evening Post, and 
Richard Henry Little, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 
i ec RE 
THE VALUE OF COLORS 


The power to attract attention de- 
pends on the intensity of the sensa- 
tion. You canot help seeing the bright 
headlight of the locomotive and the 
red danger lanterns, 

Certain colors attract more attention 
than others. 

Scientific experiment has proved that 
red has the oo attention value, 
green is second, and black is third. 

Red and green are two of the primary 
colors, the third being yellow. These 
three colors, combined in various pro- 
portions, produce every tint that is 
physically possible. Blue and red make 
urple; yellow and red make orange; 
lue and yellow make green. he 
grays and browns are compounds of all 
three primary colors. 

The value of this information is 
obvious. 

In printed literature the same prin- 
ciple holds. Picture a solid page of 
printed matter, your name in red and 
the balance in black. You will see your 
name first, irrespective of the location 
or size. 

For advertising purposes, generally 
speaking, a picture made with contrast- 
ing colors is more attractive than one 
in which only tints that harmonize have 
been employed. 

The use of colors that contrast must 


be gree: | employed, otherwise they 


might shock the sensibilities and make 
it difficult for the eyes to reflect the 
colors. 

An Italian sky over an English land- 
scape would be a contrast, but an un- 
pleasant, disagreeable one. 

Every artist worthy of the name 
knows the relation and the value of 
colors, but few artists know the ad- 
vertising value of certain colors, and 
must, in consequence, be instructed in 
their use, 

A picture may be correctly made to 
be viewed as it is, and yet lose much 
of its force when reproduced into a 
half-tone or zine printing plate, or ex- 
panded into a large poster.—Mahin Ad- 
vertising Data Book. 


FLEMING LEAVES STANDARD 
MILLING CO. 

Ira Fleming has resigned as man- 
ager of advertising for the Standard 
Milling Company, New York. (Hecker’s 
Flour, ete.) He has already left to 
accept a position with the Oscar E. 
Binner Company, Santa Rosa, Cal., pub- 
lishers of the books of Luther Burbank, 
the naturalist. Robert John is also 
connected with the same concern. 

tt) 

The New York Telephone Company 
has been ordered by the public service 
commission to discontinue the use of 
the word “telegram” as a call word for 
Western Union, and is directd to assign 
to Postal Telegraph and Western 
Union call numbers, as is usual with 
other subscribers. 











Strike for 
Boy Families 


Probably seven auto- 
mobile families out of 
every ten have a machine 
because there is a boy in 
the family to act as 
chauffeur. 


And you can depend 
upon it, those families 
buy the machine their 
boy is familiar with. 


You can reach thou- 
sands of these boy 
families through THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 

BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
boys are from ten to 
eighteen years of age,— 
old enough to be inter- 
ested in machinery of 
every sort. 

When are you going 
to interest them in your 
make? 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


Geo. J. Chase, Adv. Mgr. 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


G. A. Wallace, Western Rep. 
906 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Did You Ever See a Million People 
at One Time? Can You Even 
Imagine What a Multitude It 
Would Be? 


Suppose such an enormous aggregation 
could be brought about? 


And suppose you could have their undi- 
vided attention for one, two, five, or ten 
minutes? Wouldn't you study hard as to 
just what you would tell them about your 
product—strive to make your story so 
honestly attractive—make it so convinc- 
ingly real—that volumes of additional 
trade would be attracted from that million? 


The page rate in Cosmopolitan is $728. 
This space is large enough to adequately 
depict in type and picture almost any 
business proposition. 


Some ultra wise advertisers use double 
spreads. 


Final forms for October close August 


15th. 


Be early. 


(OSMOPOLITAN 


381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT ~- CLEVELAND 
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"GUST MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING | QI | A e ) 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 


q ae LIPPINCOTT 


Sori 5 28,912 | MONTHEY MAGAZINE 
Every body s 36 «19,432 | 

a scotie ‘ae CINCINNATI 

McClure’ 14,952 | L. R. Myers, Adv. Mgr., The 

Worle’s 14,154 Peters Cartridge Co.: 

Scribner's 13,538 “The subscribers to Lippincott’s, 

Harper’ 13,496 as shown in your Cincinnati list, are 
; y certainly of very high class. I am 





Munsé ‘ 11,592 quite convinced that Lippincott’s is 
Century 5 10,089 | fa first-class advertising medium for 
ae 8,670 some kinds of goods.” 


Hearst's Magazine 8,582 


*Populat 5 7,956 ’ 
ea PPINOIIS 
Ainslee’s 7,094 

Atlant: I 6,944 MONTHEY MAGAZINE 


Lippinco ’s 6,272 
Home Life (cols.)........ 6,140 CLEVELAND 


Uncle Remus’s (cols.)..... 6,095 | G. H. Bryant, Advertising 
American Boy (cols.)..... 5,669 | | Mer., Franklin Automobile 
Wide World 5,432 Company, Syracuse, New 
Strand 2 4,984 York, writes: 

J 4,564 | “We have just received returns 
Current Literature 4,536 | f on the checking Nas <= Phe list of 

dseersla , E 95 subscribers in Cleveland, Ohio. 

gga (cols.)....... : oe “We find that approximately 42.5 
BE NICHOIR 6)o.20s can ees ee 3,976 | per cent. are marked by our Cleve- 
Soy’s Magazine (cols.).... 3,960 land District Manager as either au- 
3,808 | [| tomobile owners or prospective 


Smith’s pees let 
mers. 


Blue Book 3,584 
All Story f 3,549 


seme g ||)PINCOILS 


issues, | MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN : DAYTON ’ 
LEADING WOMEN’S MAGAZINES _ Edwin L. Shuey, Advertis- 
Agate ing Director, Lowe Bros. Co.: 
Pages Lines “We have checked up your list 
"Vogue (cela) 208 32,468 of Dayton subscribers and find 27 
es gee ce ce tena ¢ per cent. are among Dayton’s best 
Ladies’ Home Jour. (cols.) 16,013 ‘| families, and that 331/3 are well- 
Good Housekeeping Mag.. 18,997 | | to-do. They are all comparatively 
Woman’s H. Com. (cols.) 12,932 | J well known and most of them good 
Delineator (cols.)......... 10,522 buyers.” 
Woman’s Home Com. (cols 12,932 


Designer (606) s.05604.%20 9,801 | ' 
People’s Popular Monthly | | 

(cols. ) 8,720 a 
istieat 40 8,000 MONTHEY MAGAZINI 
Pictorial Review (cols.)... 38 7,600 - PHIBADELPHIUA 
Modern Priscilla (cols.)... 43 7,230 | New Yorr Curcaco 
Housekeeper (cols.)....... 34 6,850 156 Fifth Ave. 1502 _ Bldg. 
Mother’s Magazine (cols.) 49 6,696 Boston | TROIT 
McCall’s (cols.)........... 44 5,806 | p24 Milk St. 1829 Majesti Bidg. 


Woman’s World (cols.).... 33 5,712 
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Agate 

Pages Lines 

Housewife (cols.)......... 27 ~=©5,400 
People’s Home Jour. (cols.) 26 5,205 
Harper’s Bazar (cols.)... 16 8,310 
*To-Day’s Magazine (cols.) 18 2,473 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES CARRYING GENERAL 
AND CLASS ADVERTISING 

Agate 
Pages Lines 
Motor (cols) 387 65,016 
Motor Boating (cols.).... 181 30,492 
Architectural Record 23,744 
*Country Life in America 
(cols.) 20,921 
Popular Mechanics........ 79 17,752 
System 75 16,828 
Field & Stream 48 10,892 
Popular Electricity 48 10,780 
Outing . 44 9,864 
Recreation (cols.)......... 54 9,072 
Outers 39 =. 8,736 
oe Ce 59 ~=— 8, 260 
Suburban Life (cols.)..... 3 7,310 
House Beautiful (cols.).... 48 6,787 
House & Garden (cols.)... 48 6,770 
Technical World 27 «6,048 
Craftsman 25 5,712 
International Studio (cols.) 40 5,600 
Be) ‘ 5,218 
poe GC. |) res 5,180 
Theatre (O0NE.) 0.6 ccccscs 5,062 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 4,960 
American Homes & Gardens 
(cols.) 3,624 
Arts & Decoration (cols.).. 2 3,240 


*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Agate 
Pages Lines 

*Canadian Courier (July) 
(cols.) 174 
Canadian Magazine 84 
Can. Home Jour. (cols.).. 64 


* Weekly. 


32,190 
18,816 
12,544 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN JULY 
Agate 


Columns Lines 
July 1-7: 


Saturday Evening Post.. 116 19,720 
Collier’s 11,210 
Independent (pages).... 8,400 
Town & Country 6,875 


Agate 


Columns Lines 


Literary Digest 

Forest & Stream 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 


Outlook (pages) 

Judge 

Illus. Sunday Magazine 
Youth’s Companion 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 
Scientific American 


July 8-14: 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Scientific American 
Life 
Outlook (pages) 
Leslie’s 
Forest & Stream 
Christian Herald 
Churchman 
Independent (pages).... 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 
Judge 
Youth’s Companion 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 
Harper’s 


July 15-21: 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Life 
Forest & Stream 
Scientific American 
Leslie’s 
Asso. Sunday Magazines 
Churchman 
Christian Herald 
Independent (pages).... 
Outlook (pages) 
Judge 
Youth’s 
Harper’s 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 


July 22-28: 
Outlook (pages) 
Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Leslie’s 
Life 
Forest & Stream 


6,620 
6,230 
4,608 
3,910 
5,748 
3,740 
5,322 
3,776 
2,587 
2,520 
2,368 
2,270 


2,096 


6,320 
0,307 
7,698 
6,080 
5,670 
4,984 
4,816 
$652 
3,832 
2,935 
2 642 
2,438 


),875 
10,070 
7,500 
7,204 
6,212 


580 


zw 09 


987 


979 


2 2 


845 


2 


2.816 
710 
652 
408 
175 
,100 
2,050 
1,740 


7 % 


7 


2 


14,010 
13,600 
9,632 
7,600 
6,215 
5,259 
4,037 


38,589 
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VERSATILITY 


When you send your son to college and he excels in 
one or two studies and does not do well with the rest, the 
average percentage is not high. So it is with publications. 
They are tested variously by many lines of advertising. In some 
lines “The Literary Digest” is supreme, and its general average 
isas high as that of any other magazine published to-day. 

Because of a difference in page size a statement of the 
“number of lines carried” is confusing. The number of 
customers is a better test, and here is the record of the three 
publications leading in quantity of business: — 





Total Number of Display Advertisements 
January---June, 1912 


S. E. POST LITERARY DIGEST COLLIER’S 


January 472 January 387 January 348 
February 608 February 465 February 436 
March 854 March 544 March 450 
April 760 April 456 April 381 
May 688 May 424 May 362 
June 590 June 382 June 303 


Total, 3,972 Total, 2,658 Total, 2,280 


Theliterary Digest 


NOTE:—Classified advertisements and schools are not included in the 
above statement. Including these the total figures are as follows: 


DIGEST, 4,354 POST, 4,091 COLLIER’S, 3,233 
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Agate 

Columns Lines 

Sunday Magazines 14 2,545 
2,204 
2,057 
2,050 
1,870 
1,554 
1,548 
1,200 
1,047 


Asso. 


Churchman 

Illus. Sunday Magazine 11 
Christian Herald 
Independent (pages).... 
Scientific American 
Harper’s 

Youth’s 


July 29-31: 
Christian Herald 1,420 

Totals for July: 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


Collier’s 


66,515 
34,960 
30,897 
30,764 
Outlook 24,510 
Life 21,853 
16,212 
15,604 
15,044 
12,845 
12,301 
11,258 
10,010 

9,260 

8,590 

8,110 

7,384 


Forest & Stream 
Independent 
*Christian Herald 
Scientific American 
Churchman 
Asso. Sunday 
Judge 
Harper’s 
Illus. Sunday Magazine 
Youth’s 


*5 issues. 


Magazines 


Companion 


RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATIONS 
\gate 
Pages Lines 
So a. ere 387 65,016 
s Wome. (008. } esc cccacs 208 32,463 
. Cosmopolitan 11,390 
. Motor Boating (cols.). 181 0,492 
5. Sunset—The Pacific... 106 3,912 
6. Architectural Record.. 3,744 
*7. Country Life in Amer- 
ica (cols.) 
8. Everybody’s 
9. Canadian Magazine.... 
10. Popular Mechanics.... 
11, System 
12. Review of Reviews.... 
13. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(cols.) 
14. McClure’s 
15. World’s Work 
16. Good Housekeeping... 13,997 
17. Scribner’s 13,538 
18. Harper’s Monthly 13,496 
19. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.) 
20. Canadian Home Journal 
(cols.) 
. Munsey’s 
Field & Stream 
3. Popular Electricity.... 
. Delineator (cols.)..... 
- Century 


we isaties. 


20,921 
19,432 
18,816 
7,752 
6,828 
16,682 


16,013 
14,952 
14,154 


12,932 


12,544 
11,592 
10,892 
10,780 
10,522 
10,089 


~ 2m W 
wwe 


%~ 27 
ao 








AMERICAN LAYOUTS POPULAR 
IN ENGLAND 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the first book of Cesar that ver- 
satile gentleman wrote: “Omnia Gallia 
in tres partes divisa est.’ Freely trans- 
lated this means “All all is divided 
into three parts,’’ and one part certainly 
must have been secured by the gentle- 
man in England who wrote us the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Lonpon, EnGLanp, July 9, 1912. 
Messrs. Ripcway & Co. 

Spring and Macdougal streets, 

New York City, U. S. A. 
Dear Sirs: 

We are sending you various copies 

and suggestions for advertisements, 
which we are unable to get prepared in 
England owing to inability to match the 
type. 
We shall be glad to know whether 
you would be prepared to undertake the 
work of making sketches and supplying 
blocks. 

You will notice one or two of the 
originals ‘‘A Fact,” “‘Peter Mollers Cod 
Liver Oil” and “Prints by Gas Light” 
are advertisements that have appeared 
in your Everybody’s Magazine. 

We have been rather struck with the 
layout of these, and think the idea 
would be very well embodied for our 
business. 


If you are prepared to entertain the 
matter, will you kindly let us have 
your quotation for doing the work com- 
plete, that is to say, supplying sketches 
and _ blocks. 

We wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we are perfectly satisfied with 
the designs in each case, and require 
no alteration, except a reduction in the 
width to a uniform of 2% inches, sub- 
stitution of our copy, titles, etc. 

In the event of your being unable 
to carry the matter further, we shall be 
glad if you will kindly return the whole 
of the originals and copies in the en- 
closed envelope. 

Teer faithfully, 
(Signed) 

Enclosed with this frank communica- 
tion were advertisements of “Peter Mol- 
lers Cod Liver Oil,’”’ “Velox Paper” and 
the “Thermos Bottle” which had _at- 
tracted the favorable attention of our 
English friend. These ads were accom- 
panied by adaptations alongside them of 
what he wanted for his particular pur- 
pose. It would be a shame to mention 
the writer’s name as from the naive 
openness of his request we conclude that 
he really didn’t know what he was ask- 
ing us to do. In our reply declining 
to undertake his little order we took 
occasion~to rebuke him, more in sor- 
row than in anger. 

Percy Waxman, 
Promotion Dept. Everybody’s Magazine 
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HERE must be a difference in 


magazines, else how account for 


this remarkable growth? 


16,322 Lines Gain 


for the past six months over the 
corresponding period a year ago, 
tells our story. 


In Printers’ Ink summary, August, 1911, 
Hearst's Magazine ranked 29th in relative 
position, while 11th place is accorded to 
it for August, 1912. The gain in lines is 
over 93 per cent. The gain in separate 
advertisers 186 per cent. All of which 
is combining to make 


9 e 
Hearst's Magazine 
The Most Talked of Magazine in America. 


For advertising rates and counsel, ask 
any advertising agent, or write the 


Advertising Manager, Hearst's Magazine, 
381 Fourth Aven ae, New York, or 
437 Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 


Weare just about to close our September 
issue, going to press August 12th. At 
this writing, (8/2/ 12), our records show 
more than 200 per cent. increase over 
last year's corresponding issue. 


P.S. Keep the interesting figures shown 
each menth on page following. Make a 
six months’ and yearly analysis, and 
draw your own conclusions. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
AUGUST ADVERTISING 


1912 1911 1910 1909 fotal. 
Cosmopolitan 25,632 26,432 21,952 105,406 
Everybody’s 24,372 24,304 28,528 96,636 
Sunset 2 23,296 19,264 20,800 87,279 
Review of Reviews. 3 20,160 20,258 23,009 30,059 
World’s Work 14,535 15,120 29,022 q 
McClure’s 18,368 17,976 21,196 
Munsey’s 18,648 18,424 19,516 
Scribner’s 15,958 20,286 16,224 
Harper’s Magazine : 14,896 17,626 17,720 
American i 11,704 15,512 18,794 
Century 10,904 f 18,776 
Red Book 8,960 8,960 
Uncle Remus’s ... 9,237 7,265 
Hearst’s Magazine J 4,438 7,168 
Ainslee’s 7 7,280 6,433 
Argosy 6,720 6,608 
Current Literature 7,924 6,048 
Pearson’s ; 6,944 6,048 
Atlantic J 4,200 4,522 
Strand 4,928 5,012 
Lippincott’s 4,032 4,480 
American Boy 5,009 8,079 
Metropolitan 4,662 4,082 
All Story 4,928 
Smith’s 4,193 
Blue Book 3,136 
St. Nicholas 8,976 3,080 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


26,432 21,560 24,406 104,861 
Ladies’ Home Journal 13,015 14,800 12,600 56,428 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... r 12,052 13,104 12,754 51,907 
Woman’s Home Companion 12,457 14,451 11,884 51,724 
Delineator 9,836 11,295 10,344 41,997 
Designer 9,552 10,316 8,720 38,389 
Woman’s Magazine 9,544 10,330 8,643 38,346 
Ladies’ World 9,600 8,800 7,776 34,176 
Modern Priscilla 9,744 9,744 6,552 33,270 
Pictorial Review 9,866 8,139 6,384 31,989 
Housekeeper 6,850 8,957 8,012 7,857 31,176 
McCall’s 5,896 4,824 5,420 5,268 21,408 
Harper’s Bazar 3,310 3,487 7,075 4,704 18,276 
* 2 issues. 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


72,576 70,569 47,712 255,878 
*Country Life in America 2 J 22,617 579 89,699 
System 19,936 76,340 
Field & Stream 11,800 43,940 
Business 2 11,200 40,156 
Suburban Life F 138,648 40,045 
Outing 9, J 10,136 36,312 
Recreation F 10,248 33,511 
International Studio 5,6 9,380 
House & Garden 3,77 8,500 
Garden 5,218 6,973 
House Beautiful 3, 5,820 
Technical World ¥ 5,352 5,600 
Theatre 5, 7,014 5,476 
3,624 4,180 6,692 


JULY WEEKLIES 
Saturday Evening Post......... 73,780 78,780 269,248 
Collier’s 34, 36,653 88.851 41,058 151,522 
Outlook / 30,350 33,824 37,950 126,634 
Literary Digest 30, ’ 26,630 24,236 
Life 21,88 21,422 18,261 
18,155 22,818 19,330 





Grand Total -. 788, 841,755 877,635 809,735 3,317,998 
*2 issues. 
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You Can Get the 
Far West Business! 


Go after the rich field “beyond the Rockies,” where 
men, women and children have just the same needs 
as Eastern folks and have the money to satisfy 


them! 


There’s just one gateway to this real West—that’s 


SUNSET 
The Pacific Monthly 


—a magnificent magazine unexcelled in its brilliant 
stories and color pictures. It is the great, big, one 
publication of the Pacific Coast; it covers the home 
and it covers business. It reaches close to the heart 
of the great West people who will buy your goods 
if you tell about them in its pages. 


We'll help you every way we know; keep you posted 
on seasons if you'll let us, direct by mail, or through 


one of our branches. 


Just address like this: 


“‘Sunset—The Pacific Monthly” 
Wm. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 


‘ OR THE EASTERN OFFICES: 
Chicago—78 West Jackson Boulevard, L. L. 
McCormick, Mgr. 
238 Marquette Building, G. C. Patterson, 
Mgr. 


FUUUUUUUEOOOOOOOO00000VHOCHU0HUNFHNHUOOO0000000000000000NOOOEOOOOONOOOOOOOONNOOOONOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOUOOOOUOOOOOOOUOOOOOOOOUOOUOOUUOOUOUYYOOOUONNTINLES 


New York—87 East 28th St., W. A. Wilson, 
Mgr. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 











An advertising concern that 
makes a specialty of syndicating 
booklets and folders for trust 
companies has a novel method of 
commanding attention. The let- 
ter of solicitation has a nice new 
dollar bill pinned to it and starts 
off in this wise: 

“We figure that your time is 
worth probably five dollars an 
hour. It will take you just twelve 
minutes to give our proposition 
attention. We want to buy that 
much of your time, and here is 
the dollar.” 

It is said that few of the dol- 
lars are kept, and that the stunt 
keeps the solicitation from get- 
ting into the waste-basket unread. 

* * * * 


You wouldn’t suppose that this 
came from an advertising man of 
good experience, would you?— 
“but it is quite an event when the 
farmer gets ready to write a let- 
ter. The hired man and the dog 
stand around to watch the per- 
formance.” 

Such opinions only show what 
a warped idea of present-day 
farm life one may get by not be- 
ing in touch with conditions. It 
is well not to apply too broadly 
the statements frequently made 
about the extent to which rural 
buyers are acquiring the high- 
priced conveniences and luxuries, 
but he who holds to such views 
as those of the advertising man 
here quoted is woefully unin- 
formed’on the other extreme. In 
many a farmhouse of to-day you 
will see a businesslike desk in the 
corner of the sitting-room, and a 
pad of printed noteheads on it. 

* * ~ 

Several technical magazines 
owned by a large publishing con- 
cern were carrying a number of 
book advertisements of fair size 
scattered around on_ different 
pages. Under a new arrange- 
ment, these hook advertisements 
were brought together into a sin- 
gle attractive page devoted entire- 
ly to books, and this page was run 


in the several different medi: is, 
The amount of space devote.) to 
each book was much smaller «ian 
under the old arrangement, but 
an author of one of the book. re- 
ports to the Schoolmaster tha: he 
is now receiving a much larger 
royalty than he did before. lis 
is just another one of the many 
interesting developments of ad- 
vertising. The secret of the .uc- 
cess of the new plan of exploiting 
the books is probably that the 
book page is a feature large 
enough to attract the attention of 
many readers whose interest in a 
certain book was not keen enough 
to cause them to look for or read 
a small special advertisement, but 
who conclude on reading an in- 
teresting book page that they do 
need some of the books adver- 
tised. No doubt, too, the britg- 
ing of all the book advertisements 
together results in the reader or- 
dering two, three, or four of 
them, whereas he might send his 
order for only one were the ad- 
vertisements separated. All of 
which shows that it pays to work 
in new ideas now and then. 
* * * * 


“What do you think of this?” 
says a salesman. “A couple came 
into our store to buy a rug. We 
had on hand some bargain stock 
—seconds with very slight imper- 
fections. I first showed a perfect 
rug and then, as it seemed likely 
that I couldn’t make that sale, | 
called attention to a slightly im- 
perfect rug. I didn’t think it 
would do to make the sale with- 
out letting the customers know 
that the rug had a flaw, because 
if the flaw were discovered later 
there would be a row. But be- 
fore pointing out the flaw I in- 
vited these two’ people to see if 
they could tell wherein this bar- 
gain rug was inferior to the per- 
fect one of the same size, pattern 
and quality that I had already 
shown. They went over the rug 
carefully, but could not see any 
thing wrong, and I thought I had 
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mide a fine demonstration, be- 
cause if they—having been told 
that the rug had a flaw—could not 
find anything wrong, it is obvious 
that no visitor to their home 
would see the flaw, and_ they 
would save ten dollars. Finally, 
] pointed out the defect in the 
weaving, which was apparent 
when you got the light on the 
rug in a certain way. And then 
| found it impossible to close the 
salc! Had I said nothing about 
the flaw, I could probably have 
sold the rug easily, for it was a 
real bargain; but despite the cus- 
tomers’ inability to see what was 
wrong until the fault was pointed 
out, the knowledge that the fault 
was there kept them from buy- 
ing. and I was out a sale.” 

The Schoolmaster believes, 
however, that this instance is an 
exception—that the salesman’s 
procedure was right and that in 
most cases the sale would have 
been made by his method. And 
the salesman shares that view. 
Most of us are too much_in- 
clined to jump at conclusions 
from exceptional cases. Maybe 
our advertisement is hardly in 
the mails before some one finds 
fault with it; immediately the 
general manager or some one else 
concludes that the advertisement 
is wrong. It is well to wait a 
while before coming to a conclu- 
sion. When one of the most pop- 
ular books of the last dozen 
years came out in serial form, 
the first comment from a reader 
was to the effect that the story 
wasn’t fit to be published, but the 
other kind of comment soon 





swamped the solitary critic. 

One very successful user of 
one-cent soliciting letters now 
and then receives a wordy dis- 
course on the futility of using 
one-cent stamps, notwithstanding 
that this advertiser has proved by 
extensive experimenting that it is 
better for him, on certain classes 
of work, to use one-cent stamps 
than to use two-cent stamps. So 
don’t be alarmed over the early 
criticisms, the sneers of competi- 
tors or the occasional failure to 
get results. What counts is the 
net result on a fair test. 


~ SINCERITY 


is the creator of confidence. It 
is the keynote of successful ad- 
vertising. 








Consistently, sincere advertis- 
ing must be placed in papers 
that are clean, square, honest— 
in Pittsburgh— 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
THE PITTSBURGH SUN 


Emil M. Scholz, General Manager 


CONE, LORENZEN AND WOODMAN, 
Foreign Representatives, 
New York, Chicago. 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY | 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35cents. 


Actual average circulation 128,384 








trade mark 


The famous 


1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
the Aeaviest triple plate. 


Catalogue ‘‘P’’ 


shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA co. 


(Internati 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
Count six words to line,- 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exceed 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


Addressograp 


Frames, Cabinets. 
St., Scranton, Pa, 





PLANT, like new. Addresso- 
graphs, Graphotypes, 4-line 
Sacrifice. WAGNER, 520 Spruce 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publisn- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 





AMBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 25 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





FoR $1 we send copies of 10 letters that will 
prove a worthy find of practical letter seiling 
ideas. We have no solicitors. Order today. 
THE LETTER BOURSE, 1390 Arlington, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








AD WRITERS 





RTIST and WRITER. I make Acvertising 
Illustrations and write Copy. Piece work 
only. WONFER, 31 Clinton St., Newark, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINESS letters often wonderfully potent 
memory jogs. FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





DITOR AND PARTNER WANTED 

in a prosperous, paying weekly. No one 

need apply only competent persons with some 

capital. Address “PROPRIETOR,” Box 236, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 








FOR SALE 


OR SALE — Well established daily Repub. 

lican newspaper in middle West, paying 40 

per cent. on $12,000 investment. Not all cash 

required by right party. Address “ X,” care of 
this paper. 











HELP WANTED 


StAkt Sept.1. A young man to solicit for a 
class journal. Good talker and writer. Com. 
mission basis with drawing count. Address, 
stating age and qualifications, BOX 104, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Card Writer Wanted 


Expert — by one of the larger retail houses in 
New York City. Artistic, accurate, fast work 
essential. Give complete information in first 
letter. Permanent position, Box 110, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising writer wanted in 
New York advertising departmentof large gener- 
al magazine, farm paper and trade paper adver- 
tisers; must be experienced in writing advertise- 
ments, catalogs, etc.; exceptional opportunity 
and chance for steady position; state age, salary 
expected and experience in detail, or no atten- 
tion paid; also send samples of work, which will 
be returned; replies considered strictly confiden- 
tial, Address Advertising Department P. 0. 
Box 91, Grand Central Station, New York City. 


A Real Solicitor 


Can secure a good position in 
New York City. Must know the 
Agencies and Advertisers. Live, 
clean young man with good record 
will find this an unusual opportun- 
ity. Prefer man with special 
agency experience. Address, G, 
Box I11, care of Printers’ Ink. 


MAILING LISTS 


paAcHic COAST, Addressing, Multigrapliing, 

Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service 
Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 
Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau. 
35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





ENTLEMAN of wide business experience 

will give his time, energy and some capital 

10a proposition in the advertising line Some- 

thing modest—that he can grow up with. 
Address “CAPITAL,” Box 103, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy writer and service sales- 
man (good address) seeks connection with New 
York or New England agency. Now doing job 
work. Copy sufficiently virile to speak for itself. 
Moderate salary. Address ‘* W. H. G.,”’ Box 207, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





NDUSTRIOUS, college-bred man; age 25, of 

good appearance and habits, has salesman- 
ship ability, business sense .nd ambition requi- 
site to high-class emplcyment. Three years in 
the business world. Recently employed as mail- 
order correspondent by a large Chicago house. 
Correspondence welcomed. Address ‘* ABIL- 
ITY,” Box 102, care Printers’ Ink. 





DO _ YOU NEED A 
PURCHASING AGENT? 
Careful buyer, especially well posted on printed 
matter,and tactful, energetic manager. Over 12 
years with one concern in various positions of 
responsibility; executive ability and good corre- 
spondent. Salary expected, $3, Address 
EFFICIENCY, Box 109, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


Ican produce business tor any publication that 
can give value to advertisers; 32 years oid; 
have no disqualifying habits and am open for 
engagement September Ist. Class publication 
preferred. Salary $50.00 to begin, with speci- 
fied increase upon achieving specified result. 
Address W. W. H., care Printers’ Ink. 


‘What Can You Offer 


Practical printer, estimator, catalog compiler 
and copy-writer. My forte is fine catalog work, 
At present on staff of national advertiser. Auto- 
mobile mfg. preferred. Good reason for chang- 
ing Aug. 16th. Address ‘AUTO TIRE,” Box 
106. care Printers’ Ink. 








oe ° oe 
Position in advertising depart- 
ment by young man 24; single; good habits. 
Possesses forcefulness, originality, tact, and 
plain common sense. Student T. C. S. Com- 
plete Advertising Course; two-thirds of course 
completed; average percentage 96. Experience 
and chance for advancement more important 
than salary. Address “R. J. D.,” 1350 Main 
Street, E., Rochester, N. Y¥. 





EXPERIENCED ADVER- 
TISING SOLICITOR 


I wish to change my position because I know I 
have it in me to make good on a larger proposi- 
tion than I now have. Have been successful 
in securing business for trade and farm papers; 
age 29. Plenty of satisfactory references fur- 
nished. Middle West territory preferred. Ad- 
dress ** J, R.,’’ Box 105, care Printers’ Ink, 





Valuable 
Correspondent Here 


I seek a position that calls for a particularly 
capable correspondent or ad. writer, a place 
requiring a man with brains, energy, resource- 
fulness, discretion and experience. Ten years 
general advertising, dealer and direct-to-con- 
sumer work, excellent record, good habits, age 
30, married. Employed, but want bigger job. 
“AVAILABLE,” Box 108, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
and Agency Man 


My multi-varied five years advertising 
experience, preceded by eight years, 
sound, practical business is at the dis- 
posal of any large, reliable, manufac- 
turing or advertising concern. Intimate 
knowledge of advertising and selling, 
space buying, printing, etc. Expert 
analyst, plan, layout and copy man, 
acquainted with all channels of trade 
through which to increase your busi- 
ness. If you want a business-getter, 
now employed and right at his prime of 
life (30 years of age) and are willing to 
pay par value for his services, write 
“GOOD IDEAS,” Box 101, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York, 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 








75c Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR. 











Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every iss, 
forone year. ‘hese statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INk’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of « 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarante 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $1 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1971, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery Advertiser, net av. year IgiI, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,238. Guarantcec daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix, Gazette. Average June, 1912, 6238 

daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Diego Union. Sworn circulation, June, 
1912, Daily, 10,887; Sunday only, 14,624, 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 
Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Dailv av.: 1909 7,709; 1910, 7,893; I911, 8,085, 
New Haven, Avening Kegister, daily. Aver. for 
1911 (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 
Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
1011, 3,645. Carries half page of wants. 
Waterbury, Repudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A regularly. 1911, Daily, 7,516; Sunday, 7,659. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.’12, 64,154 @@). Carrier delivery, 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago HLxamtiner, average 
IgQlI, Sunday 641,623, Iraily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 


Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 
The sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
We x: Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
27" The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 


controvert its accuracy 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. Year ending 
May, 1912, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 

Champaign, Vews. l.eading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1911, 





INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn averag 
1912, 13,014. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye 
9,426; Sunday, 10,381. ‘All paid in advacice. 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 35,263. 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Washington, Ave. Yourmai. Oniy daily ip 
county. 1,956 supbscripers. All good people, 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterioo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville, Courier-Journal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 

Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 

MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
I91t, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 

Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1911, daily 


Average 1g!1, daily, 
e 


10, 
Portiand, Evening Express. Average for itt, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7éelegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, WWews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For June, 
1912, 86,390. 

I'he absolute correctness of the 
rAtlaY~) latest circulation rating accorded 
AN the News is guaranteed by the 
aa) Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0.0 o 


Boston, Glove. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 328,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising J otals: 1911, 3,376,061 jines 
Gain, 1911, 447,963 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want’’ ad. ‘hey are not, selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, 1011. 


0.0.0.0 o 


Boston, Evening Transcript (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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poston, Daily Post. Greatest June of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
408,007, gain of 66,551 copies per day over 
Jun, 1911. Sunday Post, 328,529, gain of 
40,131 copies per Sunday over June, 1911. 
Boston, #l/eraid, guaranteed daily circulation 
110,714 average for whole year ending April 30, 
1012). The newspaper of the home owners of 
New England, 
Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1011 av. 8,405. 
,ver and iargest circulation in its field. 
a, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘lwo cents. 
J family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 
Salem, Avening News. Actuai daily average 
for 1611, 18,871. 
Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
'11,19,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’g circ. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm .eckly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 
10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing De ember 31, 191, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1911, 108,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


: Minneapolis, Yournal Every 
evening and Sunday (@©). In ©o 
IQ1I average daily circulation, 
: evening, 78,119. In 1011 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for June, 1912, evening only, 81,168 
Average Sunday circulation for June, 1912, 
$4,933, 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
torr, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7ridume for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1011, daily 7ri- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 
MISSOURI 
Lamar, Democrat, weekly. 
3,511. 
8t. Louis, Nattonai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1911, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 10,860 daily average Ist 4 mos. 1912. 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,416 daily average 
igtt. Camden’s oldest daily. 
Newark, Avening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—’07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326; 2c—’oo, 19,062; '10, 19,238, ’11, 20,115. 
NEW YORE 
Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 

1011, 18,361. It’s the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 

average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., IgtI, Sunday, 
97,764; daiiy, 60,268: Enquirer, evening, 38,891. 
Buffalo, Hvening News. Daily average Ig11, 


94.724. 
1 He and Joh N.Y, The Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,237. 


Average, Iot1, 








NEW YORK CITY 
The lobe Largest high-class evening 
circulation. Counts only 
papers sold for cash. Net cash daily average, 
jan. 1, 1912, tu June-go, 1912, 127,996. A.A. A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazetie, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Buiiding, Chicago. 
Schenectady, Union Star, 75% ‘*home"’ cir. eve. 
Sp. features: Autos, Sporte, Women's, Fin., Fra. 
Troy, Recora. Av. circulation I9tt, 
(A. M., 6,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,057. y 
paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
examination, and made public thereport 
Utica, National Hlectrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,95,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For June, 10:2, 110,840 daily; Sunday, 132,771. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422. 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, /imes, daily. 22,174 average, 


June, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press ( ) is 
Philadeiphia’s G-eat Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Koll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
86,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 

Washington, Keforter and Observer, circulation 
average 1911, 12,823. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
191t, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the Statein agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net.sworn A. A. A. examination. 

Williamsport, ews, eve Net av. 9623, June, 
1912, 9782. Best paper in prosperous region. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Igtt. 
18,6237. (A. A. A. certificate ) 


i RHODE ISLAND 
Newport, Daily News, (evening) 66th year. 
Covers field. Circulation for 1911, 4,406. 
Pawtucket Evening /imes. Average circula- 
tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 23,067 (O®). Sunday, 32,688 
(QO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 
age rolr. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 

age for twelve months ending 

GUAR FJune 30, 1912, daily 17,970; 

<b Sunday, 18,525. June, 1912, 

Et average, daily, 19,116; Sunday, 
19,680, 


VERMONT 
Barre, /imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
tg1t. 5,764. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,968 net Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe See (cve.) Aver. June, 1912, 
6,618. The Register (morn.), av. June, '12, 3,233, 


WASHINGTON 

Tacoma, Ledger Average year 1911, dail 

19,001. Sunday, 9338. ° °° OS 

Tacoma, News. Average for year 1911, 
19,210. 


WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee, ‘he Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
increase of over 8,000 daily aver- 
age overigio, ‘The Evening Wis- 
consin's circulation is a home cir- 
culation that counts, and with- 
ut question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses “full copy.” 
Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee’s popular home paper. Minimum rate 
§ cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Rep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year 1911,8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 
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Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, June, 
1912, daily 6,022; semi-weekly, 1,692. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actua! aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917. 

Racine ( Wis.) Journal-News. Average June, 
1912, circulation, 6,930. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.) 22,026. Kates \6c,in, 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Fort William, farthest West city in Ontario, 
Times Journal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1011, £6,952 
daily ;65,897 weekly. Highest quality circulation, 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Aver. May, 1912, 11,685. 
Average Ist 5. months, 1912, 11,017, Largest 
circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


DISTRICT CF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 
ILLINOIS 

6sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Fost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 


THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
THe Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


The Boston Glode, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 


more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 

— Minneapolis 7rtbune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 

OIRCULATI'N THE Minneapolis Tribune is 

the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi 
fied wants printed in Dec, 'Hl, 
amounted to 183,557 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 
by Printers’ ments published was 26,573. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis ournai, 
every Evening and Sunday, oo 
Carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 


in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 


minimum, 20 cents. 
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NEW YORE 
f els Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best parer for Wants and Classified Ads. 


Ts Buffalo Eventng News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
OHIO 
THE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bde Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
TS Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results— Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 





po. 


of their circulation. 


$28.08 if paid wholly in advance. 


Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
it of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign @.—Webster’s Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 


Gold Marks, cost 30 cents per line per week. y ! 
tisement accepted) cost $31.20 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 


Two lines (the smallest adver- 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. 1st 4 mos, 
‘11, 64,154.(O@ ) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (QO), Chicago. Only ** Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (OO). 


Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrser-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wooi and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (O@). 


Boston Hveming Transcript (O@), established 
The only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (OO). Only 
French paper among 76,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis F¥ournal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the world. 
Circulation ‘quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
and over weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO., 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 


Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 288 } Broadway, New York City, 





New York Herald (Q@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Post (©@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘I'he Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 


The New York Times (@©) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 


New York 7 ribune (Q©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige’ most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (Q@©), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 


The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘'ennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made 
arecord and an everlasting 
reputation by speeding 140 
miles from Athens to Sparta 
in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service 
forthe transmission of messages 
inolden times. But the service 
was so costly it could be used 
only in the interest of rulers on 
occasions of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of an- 
cient times has given way to 
the democratic telephone of 
to-day. Cities, one hundred 
or even two thousand miles 
apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and 
answer follow one another as 
if two persons were talking in 
the same room. 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs 
of the State in great emergen- 
cies, but it meets the daily needs 
of millions of the plain people. 
There can be no quicker service 
than that which is everywhere 
at the command of the humblest 
day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone 
service. The Bell System, by 
connecting seven million people 
together, has made telephone 
service so inexpensive that it is 
used twenty-five million times 
a day. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, estab- 
lish their own exclusive tele- 
phone lines, but in order that 
any person having a telephone 
may talk with any other person 
having a telephone, there_must 
be One System, One Policy 
and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
* AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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The New York 


CHor ld’ 


Gigantic Total 
Remarkable Lead 


over all other newspapers of the earth. 





During the first seven months of 1912 printed: 


877,077 
WORLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


378,016 


More than the New York Herald, The 
World’s nearest and really ONLY 


competitor. 


76,967 


More than ALL THE 5 OTHER 
New York Morning and Sunday News- 
papers ADDED TOGETHER. 


These advertisements came to the World 
from every quarter of the United States from 
persons scot-free to advertise where they pleased 
and represented opportunities of the “excep- 
tional” class in every walk of life. 
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They tell a convincing story of World adver- 
tising 
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